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Notes of the Week 
Problem of Price Control 


There is no stauncher adherent of 
the policy of laissez faire than the Chinese 
trader. He invariably buys in the 
cheapest market and although miscal- 
culations or the unforeseen occasionally 
intervene he usually manages to sell to 
the best possible advantage. And in the 
republic of China that happy state pre- 
vails today. Not so however in this 
Colony. Here doctrinaire officials have 
ordained that the consumer shall be given 
consideration. A system of rationing of 
such necessities as rice, flour, butter, 
sugar and milk has prevailed since the 
early months of the year and recently 
the system has been extended to knitting 
wool, blankets and cotton. shirtings. 
From the lst July prices of many other 
consumption goods have been brought 
under control and the list grows longer 
week by week. Not unnaturally there 
has been a stubborn resistance on the 
part of many retailers but it is now quite 
apparent to them that resistance is use- 
less and most of them have bowed to the 
inevitable. Those who have co-operated 
with Government from the start have 
benefited and many of their competitors 
are tumbling over one another in order 
to bask in the sunshine of official approval. 
And there is no doubt that firm action 
in prosecuting offenders, especially the 
power given to magistrates to close stores 
in the event of persistent breach of the 
regulations, has had a healthy effect. 


Looking at the question from a 
detached point of view one wonders 
whether the zeal of the Price Control de- 
partment is altogether justified. It may 
be in the case of toilet requisites, shoe 
polish, cigarettes and other articles in 
constant demand but there seems little 
reason why a ceiling price of $8 should 
be placed on ties. Those who shop in 
Jermyn Street know full well that a tie 
which will be approved by Jeeves will 
cost considerably more than s. 10/-. 
Why should not our local play boys in- 
dulge in jazz patterns and pay $25 if 
they feel inclined? In the case of wool- 
len suitings, costs vary very widely and 
those who can afford a really high class 
cloth do not require protection. The 
effect of fixing a limit to expensive suit- 
ings is to drive the trade underground 
and thereby bring the law into contempt. 
The latest additions to scheduled prices 
are Motor Cars and Motor Cycles. Here 
again the intention of Government is no 
doubt to put a stop to black market deal- 
ings but it is questionable whether the 
check can be made effective and it would 
be better to let prices find their own level 
now that shipments of new models are 
arriving steadily, 
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Generally speaking importers have 
little ground for complaint. An ample 
margin of profit has been allowed for in 
arriving at the controlled price and the 
officials concerned are always ready to 
listen to argument. But although this 
machinery works smoothly it means inter- 
ference with the normal flow of trade 
and the sooner it is dispensed with, or at 
any rate confined to necessities, the better 
for all concerned. Already the improve- 
ment in the supply position is reducin: 
the prices of various lines to a level wel 
below the controlled figures. Some goods 
are being sold at a loss and it is not sur- 
prising that retailers want to make up 
on the swings what they are losing on 
the roundabouts. Once demand starts 
to fall away competition develops rapidly 
and when that happens consumers will 
have no need for government protection. 

MERCATOR. 


Trial and Tribulations 
of Chinese Customs 


Shipping of goods into China without 
paying import duties, and transporting 
cargo eut of China without reporting 
same for purpose of statistical recording 
and inspection of foreign exchange sur- 
render documents have become so pre- 
valent and widespread that Chinese Cus- 
toms statistics can no longer be relied 
upon when analysing China’s trade. 


The Customs preventive service is 
not equipped for coping with the efficient 
organisations of smugglers. Most traders 
are annoyed with the ever increasing 
number of regulations and requirements 
for‘ all sort of permits; they mostly do 
not understand such regulations and are 
not in a position to comply with.Chinese 
government requirements as much loss of 
time is involved. The maze of trade 
restrictive regulations is too much for 
the ordinary business man who has neither 
time nor money to employ lawyers for 
the purpose of overcoming one hurdle 
after the other until he can carry on his 
business. The more restrictions and 
regulations come out the more such State 
interference is resented; and the notorious 
spirit of outsmarting the oppressive au- 
thorities is further developed. The 
Chinese trader’s particular pleasure is 
and has been to prove that he is much 
cleverer than government thinks he is, 
and he has proudly elevated smuggling 
to an art and an absorbingly interesting 
sport. 


The Customs House for Lappa and 
District, situated in Macao, is unable to 
check even 20% of trade which is con- 
ducted between China and the Portuguese 
Colony. Few merchants and shippers 
bother about the Chinese Customs. Motor 
junks rarely report at the Customs station. 
Hundreds of motor junks and ordinary 
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junks leave Macao weekly for the Sunwui 
and Kongmoon district, for Liuchow and 
for Chungshan district apart from the 
many vessels sailing for Canton. Time 
and again some daring Customs officials 
tried to intercept one or the other junk. 
They were fired upon and Customs per- 
sonnel suffered a number of losses. The 
smugglers carry usually superior weapons 
with them and know how to make use of 
their arms if any foolhardy officials try 
to bother them. 


The Chinese Customs are powerless 
to enforce observance of regulations and 
thus import and export regulations of 
China have not much bearing on the 
trade of China. 


While the volume of trading of 
China with foreign countries can be 
gauged from foreign countries statistics 
the trend of China’s imports and exports 
remains unclear since Chinese trade re- 
turns give at best half the facts and do 
not show those goods which are restricted 
for importation or exportation; f.i. 
cosmetics imports were banned about 9 
months ago but smuggling of cosmetics 
assumed during past months such’ enor- 
mous volume that Shanghai is now over- 
stocked for years to come and prices have 
slumped so that the Shanghai cosmetic 
trade had to export again large lots of 
lipsticks, perfumes, poudres, etc. to such 
areas where cosmetic stocks were not so 
formidable. 


Every trade analysis which does not 
bear in mind the unprecedented extent 
of smuggling in China will at best 
amount to a scholarly work without much 
practical value. It is not only the real 
volume of trade which remains to be 
found out but, what is more important, 
the composition of trade between China 
and foreign countries. 


Monthly Supplements 


‘* Far Eastern Economic Review” 
will publish as from December monthly 
Supplements which will contain economic 
studies and essays by noted economists 
and texts of important commercial § 
financial documents. 


In the first Supplement we present 
‘* Inflation in China’’ written by Mr. 
E. Kann. As the foremost economist 
in China Mr. Kann needs no introduction 
to the readers in the Far East. 


The full text of the United States— 
China Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
§ Navigation, and the attached Protocol 
will also be found in the first Supplement. 


The monthly Supplements are free 
for our subscribers. The price per copy 
is HK§$1. Advance orders accepted at 
Lo offices and at Messrs. Kelly § Walsh, 


Far Eastern Economic Review, Lrp. 
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Business of China’s 
Foreign Trade Office 


The National Resources Commission, 
a Chinese State organisation, maintains 
in Hongkong a branch of its trade section, 
the ‘‘Foreign Trade Office’. At present 
this Office is engaged only in taking and 
effecting delivery of wolfram ore, anti- 
mony regulus and ore, and tin to foreign 
buyers according to instructions received 
from the Shanghai office of National 
Resources Commission (N.R.C.). Tin 
and mercury previously under N.R.C. 
control were released several months ago 
so that now only wolfram ore and anti- 
mony remain under Chinese Govt. control. 
The local Foreign Trade Office disposes 
of a considerable stock of tin which 
obtained from old stocks when tin was 
Govt.-controlled. 


Wolfram ore and antimony regulus 
are stored in relatively rather large 
quantities but no local sales have been 
put through; the difficulty of the local 
Office in selling directly here stems from 
differences in prices asked and offered, 
and exchange regulations of the Colony. 
The tendency of decreasing prices on the 
world markets has affected marketability 
of the minerals and metals stored by the 
Foreign Trade Office here and in Shang- 
hai. N.R.C. requires, furthermore, pay- 
ment in US$ in New York and this 
requirement is not always easy to comply 
with in view of the exchange regulations 
in force in various countries. The 
Foreign Trade Office although authorised 
to sell has so far not effected any sales. 
Its activities are restricted to taking and 
making delivery of wolfram and antimony 
according to the dispositions of Shanghai. 
The director of the local office is Mr. 
Tseziang Pei, brother of China’s foremost 
banker, Mr. Tsuyee Pei, Governor of 
Central Bank of China. 


Expansion of Foreign Trade Office 


A reorganisation and expansion of 
the activities and scope of the Foreign 
Trade Office is expected as soon as the 
Director of this Office, Mr. T. H. Kwoh, 
who was attending the World Trade 
Conference in London and is now in U.S., 
will have returned to China. It is fore- 
shadowed that N.R.C. will then, under 
authorisation of National Govt., take over 
the export of a far larger group of China 
produce but not to the exclusion of 
Chinese private traders and producers. 
N.R.C. which currently, through the 
New York purchasing office, also imports 
goods for use of its own enterprises 
(factories, mines, transportation), is ex- 
pected to expand its import activities, 
however, not for engaging in trade but 
for the purpose of supplying Chinese 
Govt. organisations, industries and State- 
operated enterprises. This development 
is in line with the policy of increase of 
Govt. interest in industrial production, 
land, sea and air transport, and the 
exploitation of mines. 


The reconstruction of N.R.C. has 
commenced last October with Messrs. 
Chien Chang-chao and Sun Yueh-chi as 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respec- 
tively. New sections have been estab- 
lished: Operation Committee; Financial, 
Account Departments; Personnel, Sta- 
tistics Sections; Electrical Industries 
Control Dept.; Metal & Mining Enter- 
prises Dept.; and an enlarged Foreign 


Trade Office, 


There were many rumours in town 
about large purchases made by Soviet 
Foreign Trade Office (Exporthleb) in 
Hongkong involving wolfram ore and 
antimony. In fact, Exporthleb only 
shipped from here small quantities of 
wolfram which were bought in Shanghai; 
and while sizeable quantities of tin were 
shipped from Hongkong these supplies 
were also largely bought in Shanghai. 


Prices and Business 


The Foreign Trade Office welcomes 
inquiries of bona-fide merchants and does 
not make any difference between an 
official organisation or individual mer- 
chants as long as an agreement on price 
and modality of payment can be arrived 
at. 


It appears that New York prices are 
too low to encourage exports from here 
to USS. An approximate price for 
antimony reg. f.o.b. Hongkong is now 
US$0.33 per pound; tin of high purity 
degree (usually 996) costs about US $0.62 
f.o.b. Hongkong; wolfram actually has 
no price locally and no reliable quotation 
can be obtained. The more or less 
nominal New York quotation, unchanged 
since a very long time, stands at US$24 
per unit (ore of no less than 65% wolfram 
content), i.e. actually at US$14 since 
U.S. Govt. import duty imposes $10 per 
unit. A competitive local price for 
wolfram ore would therefore have to be 
around US$12 per unit. The US. 
import duty works out in effect to dis- 
courage private buyers and leave the 
wolfram importation in the hands of the 
U.S. Administration. 


Antimony Mines of Hunan 


Antimony mines in Sinhwa (Hunan), the 
richest in China and among the largest in the 
world, are since several weeks at a complete stand- 
still. There are about 40 mining plants in Sinhwa 
which are supervised by the National Resources 
Commission. Control of these plants has been 
relaxed since it is the desire of the Chinese autho- 
rities to see at least part operation re-eommence, 
The main reason for the suspension of the mines 
is the impossibility of Chinese antimony prices 
competing on the world markets with antimony 
from Bolivia. The backward methods used in 
mining in Sinhwa make the product at its source 


much more expensive than South American 
antimony, 
The recently reorganised Department for 


Minerals and Mines of the National Resources 
Commission is negotiating with American financiers 
and mining enterprises for the establishment of 
modern mining plants in Singhwa. The capital 
investment will be considerable and the question 
of technical and managerial control of the antimony 
mines will form a subject for much discussion in 
the near future. These antimony mines in Hunan 
will be the first Sino-American exploitation job 
to be undertaken after the Commercial Treaty 
between the two countries was signed last month. 


Negotiations for the operation and modernisa- 
tion of wolfram ore, antimony and tin mines have 
also started or resumed from previous discussions 
held between Chinese and American or other 
foreign mining experts and mining interests. 


Oversea Chinese 
Tensions 


At the inauguration of the National 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce, on 
Nov. 1 in Nanking, leaders of oversea Chinese 
were present and addressed the gathering. 
The new Federation is an organisation 
uniting all Chinese Chambers of Commerce 
both in China and abroad. Presidents or 
their delegates of Chinese Chambers of 
Commerce came from Manila, Singapore, 
Java etc. Also representatives of the various 
Chinese Chambers from America, Britain, 
Canada were present. 


Conditions of oversea Chinese were 
described during the inaugural meeting, and 
the concensus was that anti-Chinese feeling 
and agitation has risen and critical condi- 
tions prevail in several places where oversea 
Chinese live, 


In Singapore and British Malaya a 
struggle between the natives and Chinese old 
and recent immigrants has issued into much 
violence and relations continue to be strained. 
The Viet-Namhese (Indo China) have never 
taken very friendly to the Chinese foreigner 
and relations between the more self-assertive 
Viet-Namhese nationalists and the Chinese 
population have deteriorated very much of 
late. The new and independent Government 
of the Philippine Republic will sooner or 
later curb Chinese expansion in the Islands 
and will protect its own nationals. Chinese 
in Manila and other Philippine cities are very 
unpopular and everything points to the 
development of a crisis. 


The most violent trouble spot for oversea 
Chinese has been and continues to be Siam. 
Street fighting often flares up and lives are 
lost, property damaged and the anti-Chinese 
feelings of the Siamese are whipped up to the 
violence of civil war tempers. The critical 
relations between Siamese and Chinese 
immigrants have entered an explosive stage. 
Relations between the Siamese and Chinese 
Governments have accordingly deteriorated 
and it is not unlikely that diplomatic 
relations may be broken off. 


In the areas controlled by the Indonesian 
Republican Govt. Chinese oversea residents 
are experiencing discriminatory treatment 
and massacres of Chinese were reported. In 
the Dutch controlled areas of Java oversea 
Chinese are not complaining, however, it 
cannot be denied that the natives are hostile 
to the Chinese and are intent on getting the 
larger part of them out of their country. 


All over the Far East oversea Chinese 
are not living in harmony with the native 
populations; the greater success of the 
Chinese in business life and their refusal to 
assimilate themselves to native civilisations 
and become full-fledged citizens of the 
respective tropical countries will not permit 
of the struggle to subside. On the contrary, 
increasing tendencies of self-control and 
national consciousness point towards a show- 
down between the native people and the 
foreigners in their countries. 


Ainglo-Chinese Economic 


Association 


With the purpose of promoting and 
developing Sino-British economic coopera- 
tion this Association was inaugurated on 
December 5. 


The Chairman of the Anglo-Chinese 
Economic Association is Mr. Stanley H. 
Dodwell, and the Vice-Chairman is Mr Lui 
Yum-shuen, who is Chairman of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce of the Sze Yap dis- 
tricts and an executive member of Hong- 
kong’s Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 


The Council of the Association is com- 
posed of Messrs. D. Benson (Manager, 
Mercantile Bank of India), F. C, Clemo 
(Chief Manager, China Light and Power Co., 
Ltd.), N. V. A. Croucher (Chairman, Hong- 
kong Stock Exchange), E. R. Hill (Manager, 
Dodwell & Co., Ltd.), L. Kadoorie (Company 
Director), G. Miskin (Director, Hongkong 
Shanghai Banking Corporation; Managing 
Director, Gilman & Co., Ltd.), C. H. Chang 
(Deputy Commissionér, Chinese Postal 
Administration; concurrently sub-manager, 
Postal Remittances and Savings Bank), A. 
Chen (Managing Director, China Associates 
Corporation, Ltd., and Company Director); 
C. Y. Chen (Chairman, Luk Hoi Tong Bank- 
ing Corporation, Real Estate Enterprises & 
Insurance Companies); P. . Lo (Asst. 
Manager, Bank of China); M. S. Soo 
(Butterfield and Swire); M. Quincy-Wong 
(Exchange Manager, Bank of China). 


Mr. M. Quincy-Wong is Treasurer, Mr. 
P. Y. Lo is Convenor and Mr. A. Chen is 
Secretary General. 


Prohibited Exports 


Following items have been deleted from 
Prohibited Exports list of Dept. Supplies, 
Trade & Industry: 


Printing Materials: Newsprint, printing 
paper of all kinds, printing ink, roller com- 
position, brass materials, type metal, types 
and. all printing materials including 
chemicals used in process work: Angle Irons. 


The following are added:—Mild Steel 
Angles, Mild Steel Channels, Mild Steel 
Joists, Mild Steel Tees, Mild Steel Window 
Sections, 
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Analysis of China’s Foreign Trade 


The Commercial Counsellor of the British Embassy in Shanghai has compiled 
the following report for the British Board of Trade, London. 


In considering China's foreign trade, it 
is usual to regard 1936, the year before Japan 
involved herself in the “China incident,” 
as the last normal year against which to 
make present comparisons or prognostica- 
tions of the future. In that year (the $ 
being equivalent to 1.2§d.) China’s imports 
were valued at $941 million, her exports at 
$706 million and her visible adverse balance 
had, in spite of the loss of the Manchurian 
trade, been reduced from $1,087 million in 
1931 to $235 million. Of her total net 
imports (in value), 76.32 per cent. consisted 
of manufactured goods and only 23.68 per 
cent. represented food and raw materials. 
(These figures do not include Manchuria). 
In some important respects, however, 1936 
was in fact an exceptional year. Inter- 
nationally, although the political outlook was 
ominous and monetary accord was not 
reached by the Great Powers until the 
autumn, there was a general recovery in 
world trade in which China participated. 
Internally, the country attained to a greater 
degree of coherence and peaceful adminis- 


tration than at any period since the 
Revolution in 1911: the eurrency reforms 
instituted in the previous autumn had 


eliminated foreign exchange fluctuations and 
led to a general rise in prices: and there 
were bumper harvests of rice, wheat and 
cotton. It is true that Japan had already 
aken aggressive action, but this was localised 
in the north and its prineipal effect was a 
considerable evasion of import duties. 


There seems, unfortunately, little reason 
to expect that such a conjunction of favour- 
able circumstances will recur in the 
immediate future, and it would be wise also 
to consider the foreign trade of the country 
in a year when conditions were less satisfac- 
tery. In 1930 the country was torn by civil 
war, while “communists” overran many 
provinces and towns: communications were 
seriously disrupted: though the crops were 
good, the harvests in some of the richest 
areas lay rotting in the fields. It was not 
until the following year that Manchuria was 
seized by the Japanese. The heavy fall in 
the gold price of silver had led to unpredic- 
table fluctuations and a catastrophic decline 
in the world value of Chinese currency, 
resulting in a general lack of confidence. 


Trade Depression 


Internationally trade was in the throes 
of a depression, which followed on a post-war 
period of inflation. In that unpropitious 
year (the tael being equivalent to 
1.10.11/16d.) China’s imports were valued at 
1,309 million taels; her exports at 894 million 
taels; and her visible adverse balance was 
415 million taels. These figures include 
Manchuria. Excluding the Manchurian 
trade, and reckoned in dollars, the figures 
for the year were: imports 1,723; exports 
944; adverse balance 779 millions. Of her 
total net imports (in value), 50 per cent. 
consisted of manufactured goods and 50 per 


eent. of food and raw materials. The 
following figures (quoted from Dr. W. Y. 
Lin’s “The New Monetary System of 


China”) are the only published estimates of 
the extent to which invisible exports tend 
to correct the trade balance:— 


Year Deficit balance Overseas remittance 
(millions of CN$) (millions of CN$) 
1930 622.3 316.3 
1931 .. . $41.6 359.9 
1932 .. . 768.0 327.0 
1933 .. . 733.8 300.0 
1934 .. . 494.5 250.0 
1935 333.4 260.0 


Owing to the extension and intensifica- 
tion of Japanese control, the outbreak of war 
in Europe, and the closure of the Siberian 
route, conditions after 1936 became so 
abnormal as to afford no useful basis for 
consideration of the trade in ordinary 
circumstances, and on the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific the foreign trade of the country 
came to a standstill. 


As at least some 75 per cent. of the 
population is directly engaged in or 
dependent upon agriculture, it is a highly 
unsatisfactory feature of China’s foreign 
trade that a large proportion of her imports 
should consist of food and raw materials. 
The percentage of her total imports 
represented by agricultural products was 


38.22 per cent. in 1930 and 16.93 per cent. 
in 1936. (In 1940 this percentage had risen 
to 40.21 per cent.) The modification in the 
compositicn of the import trade between 1930 
and 1936, which resulted from the improve- 
ment in internal and in world conditions, 
is apparent from the following table showing 
the percentage of total imports represented 
by the twelve principal articles imported in 
those years. (The 1940 percentages are also 
given as indicative of reversion in unfavour- 
able circumstances to the 1930 conditions.) 


Percentages of Total Imports 


1930 


Cotton goods .... 
Raw cotton 


Rice .... 9.26 
UGA serv uskks 6.60 
Metals and ores 5.79 
Kerosene, etc. 4.19 
Chemicals: qccwussess5exe 3.58 
Machinery and tools .. 3.38 
PODER A «Snes sscate ww eewnee 2.85 
Candles, etc. 2.74 
ATOUP PR eres seeks 2.44 
ODOC (eecc=ce bts Eosceges 2.37 
1936 
Metals and ores ........ 11.48 
Kerosene, etc. ........... 6.79 
Machinery and tools .. 6.37 
Vehicles ea Sib. 
Chemicals Ey OIL 
Metal manufactures ... 4.96 
Dyess ebook, eens . 4.38 
Paper ...... 4.07 
Raw Cotton . 3.84 
Timber 3.07 
Rice 2.84 
Gasolen€’ .a.cc...c.es 2.41 
1940 

Raw cotton .......005 12.92 
Rice .... 8.45 
PIOUT eee saa 6.99 
Metals and ores 6.16 
Cotton goods .. 5.19 
Chemicals 4.26 
Kerosene, etc. ........... 3.80 
Machinery and tools .. 


Paper .... 
Dyes, etc. 


The great reductions of the adverse trade 
balance and in the percentages of total 
imports consisting of agricultural products 
and raw materials which were effected 
between 1930 and 1936 afford evidence of the 
remarkable economic resilience of the 
country, and are perhaps also indicative of 
the fact that China’s foreign trade is a 
relatively unimportant feature in ‘her total 
economic life. 


Trade with British Empire 


From the point of view of British trade, 
it is encouraging that the 1936 import figures 
(with the exception of cotton goods) show 
a very much larger proportion than those for 


1930 of commodities which the United 
Kingdom is normally able to export. The 
most remarkable. single feature is the 


elimination of cotton goods from the list of 
principal imports, but in 1930 the yardage of 
British piece goods exported to China was 
already less than one-ninth of the annual 
average between 1909-13 and accounted for 
only about 20 per cent. of China's total 
imports of cotton goods. (The re-appearance 
in the 1940 list of this item was probably 
due to importation through Hongkong of 
goods manufactured in Shanghai.) 


In 1936 more than 80 per cent. of China’s 
total foreign trade was done with the British 
Empire, the United States of America and 
her dependencies, the Japanese Empire, 
Germany, and France and her dependencies 
as will be seen from the following table:— 


Country Imports from Exports to 

$ million $ million 
British Empire ...... 204.2 225.2 
U.S.A. ete. . 189.1 193.6 
Jasan, etc. 170.7 134.5 
Germany . 150.0 39.1 
France, ete. . 36.3 56.5 


The import trade from the principal 
individual countries in order of importance 
in millions of dollars and showing per cent. 
of total value of imports was as follows:— 


Country Value Per cent. 
$ million 
U.S.A. «s+ 185.1 19.66 
Japan ... 153.3 16.29 
Germany ... 150.0 15.94 
United Kingdom ... 110.3 11.72 


The elimination of two of our principal 
competitors (Japan and Germany) obviously 
now offers United Kingdom exporters an 
opportunity of extending their business with 
this country, though they must expect 
continued keen competition from the United 
States, and that an increasing share in the 
trade will be taken by Canada, Australia, 
India, and other countries which, prior to the 
war, were not serious competitors. More- 
over, the industrialization of the country 
accompanied by an approach to _ self- 
sufficiency in the production of foods and 
raw materials will enable United Kingdom 
manufacturers to compete in the supply of 
an increasing proportion of the total imports. 


Chief Imports 


The principal items imported from Japan 
and Germany, the United States and the 
United Kingaom in 1936 were (thousands of 
Customs Gold Units—G.U.=2/84d.):— 


United 
United King- 
States dom 


Ger- 
many 


Commodity 


Japan 


Cotton: 
Piece goods, 
BLOT pakias sxe 
Piece goods, 
white or 
dyed 
Raw 
Yarn & thread 
Flax, hemp, etc., 


factures . 4,225 
Silk, art. floss 
and yarn ... 
Metals and ores 
and 


Vehicles: 
Bicycles 


and 


etc. 
Motor 
etc. 
Motor cars & 


trucks, 


Metal manufactures: 
Scientific in- 
struments & 
apparatus ... 
Radio sets & 
PALES peas .90 
Electrical ...... 
Others a 
Tobacco leaf .... 
Chemicals and 
pharmaceuti- 


589 
1,079 


6,048 
6.331 


1,737 
3,509 
13,496 


4,809 
2,186 


Gasolene, 

sene, etc. ... 
Paper: 

Common print- 


Drawing, 
banknote, 
Cte ios 
Boards 
Others 
Timber .. 


let 


Rising Cost of Living 


Excluding Manchuria, 60.9 per cent. of 
the total customs revenue was collected at 
Shanghai in 1930; in 1936 the percentage 
was 45.86; and in 1940 was 57.41. In the 
years between 1936-41, there was also a great 
increase of population in Shanghai, and an 
influx of money from the interior which 
could not be absorbed in industry owink to 
shortage of raw materials and other difficul- 
ties. These conditions led to wild speculation 


4 


in shares and commodities which 
aggravatea the tendency to a flignt from tne 
currency, already manifest as a result of 
political conaitions insive and outside China, 
of aoubts as to tue possioility of maintaining 
the official rutes, and of the increasing neces- 
sity to obtain cover in foreign currencies for 
purchases of food and raw _ materials. 
Excnange, which had been maintained at 
approximately $1=1/2§d. since 1936 fell to 
10.5/16d. in 1938, to 6d. in 1939, to 3,15/16d. 
in 1940 and to 34d. in 1941. The consequent 
great increase in the local price of imported 
goods, which included an abnormally large 
proportion of food and raw materials, led to 
a rapid rise in, the cost of living, which by 
the end of 1940 was 300 per cent. higher than 
in 1937. The rise in the cost of living and 
the depreciation of the currency were accen- 
tuated in Free China by the _ political 
situation at home and abroad and by extra- 
ordinary expenditure for military purposes: 
they were met by the issue of paper money 
which naturally aggravated and accelerated 
all the elements of an unrestrained inflation 
which have been China’s most damaging 
legacy from eight years of war, and which 
spread rapidly to the liberated areas. Costs 
of living have outstripped even increases in 
the wages of labour, and the latter have 
reached heights which have increased prices 
to the extent that export produce can find 
no markets even at the existing rate of 
exchange which is phenomenally low com- 
pared with past years, and that goods locally 
manufactured are more expensive than 
similar goods imported from abroad. The 


following figures relating to Shanghai 
exemplify the position in China as a whole:— 
Cost of U\S.$1: 
Living Minimum value in 
Period Index Monthly C.N.$ 
(Chinese Wage (open 
Labour) $ (unskilled) market) 
100 15 3.36 
826 120 18 to 40 
—say 33 
Oct 44,142 7,500 994 
Nov. ... 102,190 15,000 1,459 
Dec, ... 94,506 15,000 1,258 
1946: 
Jan. ... 106,245 20,000 1,504 
Feb. ... 184,572 37,000 2,051 
Mar, ... 275,422 65,000 2,058 
April . 269,430 75,000 2,128 
May ... 409,578 120,000 2,343 
June .. 404,065 120,000 2,630 
Aftermath of Great War 
It must not be forgotten that the 


financial legacy of the war is only part of 
an economic aftermath in which devastation, 
disruption of communications, incomplete 
and uncoordinated administration, political 
and social unrest, and actual civil war, are 
important elements. 


It is true that on the other side of the 
account, due partly to the suddenness with 
wnicn tne war in the lar Masc came to an 
end, Cnina has mucn to be thankful for. 
Her principal harpuours, wharves and cities 
were virtually unscatned, her warehouses 
were overflowing, her shops well stocked. 
Sne fell heir to the mouern and extensive 
textile -and other industries which the 
Japanese had _ established in  Tientsin, 
Tsingtao, Shanghai and other parts of the 
country, as well as to some C.N.$280,000 
million already received from the disposal of 
enemy goods of an eventual estimated total 
of $4,000,000 million. The Japanese left 
behind them in Hainan, Formosa and 
Manchuria an agricultural and _ industrial 
organization and equipment which should 
prove in course of time extremely valuable 
to those who have succeeded them. To these 
enemy assets must be added U.N.R.R.A. 
supplies, Lease-Lend and war surplus stocks, 
reparations, and very considerable foreign 
currency holdings in London and New York. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these present and 
potential gains, the outlook is obscured by 
the portents of a dangerous inflation and by 
the political difficulties with which the 
Government is now faced. 


Government Development Plans 


The government have formulated long 
term plans for economic development, and 
put into force a number of temporary 
measures to deal with the dangers of the 
immediate situation. The extent to which 
either will prove effective will depend 
ultimately upon the degree of actual political 
and administrative control which the 
authorities are able to exercise throughout 
the country. 
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The ultimate aim is to bring about a 
balanced economy in which, while the 
standard of living of the farming population 
shall pe raised, and increased agricultural 
production for home consumption and export 
soall eliminate the adverse balance of her 
foreign trade, the development of industry 
snall eventually make China independent of 
imports to supply her basic needs and 
provide a surplus of textiles and other manu- 
factured gooas for export. As a means to 
promote this economic evolution the 
Chinese government, according to the 
pronouncements of a number of responsible 
statesmen and officials, will be glad to accept 
foreign co-operation on terms which will 
attract foreign credits, capital and technical 
advice. Like many other countries, her 
hopes of financial assistance are principally 
based upon the United States of America. 
Much economic legislation enacted before 
the relinquishment of extra-territorial rights 
by the principal foreign powers is now in 
process of revision with a view to maintain- 
ing protection of Chinese interests while at 
the same time providing conditions under 
which foreign traders, industrialists and 
investors will be prepared to co-operate. The 
approved general scheme of industrial 
development has been authoritatively 
described as a .compromise between Soviet 
socialism and American laissez-faire, in 
which the state will control or participate in 
the heavy industries and public utilities 
while light industry will be left to private 
enterprise. 


For the time being, however, the efforts 
of the authorities are mainly concentrated on 
endeavours to break the inflation: to increase 
the production and supply of consumer 
goods, to lower the cost of living, to bring 
wages down to an economic level, and to 
reduce the adverse balance of trade and 
stabilize the dollar by restricting imports and 
encouraging exports. Of the many measures 
which have been taken with these ends in 
view, the most important for the foreign 
exporter to China are temporary regulations 
for the control of imports which came into 
force in March this year under which the 
importation of certain luxury goods is 
prohibited and the allocation of exchange 
to cover necessary imports is severely 
restricted. Moreover, on August 18 last the 
government announced a new measure to 
stabilize the economic position in the 
abolition of export duties. While on August 
19 the Central Bank changed the U.S. dollar 
rate from 2020 Chinese dollars to 3350 
Chinese dollars. 


Trade Difficulties 


In these circumstances both importers 
and exporters are faced with difficulties 
which are further complicated for importers 
from the United Kingdom by restrictions 
still necessarily imposed upon manufacturers 
and suppliers there. principally in connection 
with the control of raw materials for manu- 
facture and with distended order lists. 
Nevertheless, there has been a considerable 
revival of foreign trade as evidenced bv the 
following figures (converted into sterling 


equivalents:— 
Month Imports. 1946 Exnorts, 1946 
Million £ Million £ 
January Ring eles! 0.78 
February 2.1 0.45 
March . 5.6 0.54 
BOCs acm wt 11.3 0.56 
20.3 2.3 


The greater part of this trade has been 
carried by American and British vessels. In 
January, the American and British were the 
only flags represented in Shanghai's foreign 
shipping, but participation by other countries 
is growing steadily and in April the ships of 
nine countries entered Shanghai. For the 
January-April period American and British 
shipping totalled 459,590 tons and 191,101 
tons respectively. More than half of the 
total imports in April comprised raw cotton, 
and it is now estimated that China’s textile 
industry has sufficient cotton in hand for 
twelve months. It will be seen that Shang- 
hai is building up an import excess probably 
unequalled in her history as a port and the 
government, as pointed out, is now 
endeavouring to correct this situation. 


So far as United Kingdom goods are 
concerned the bulk of these has probably 
been imported through the old-established 
British merchants and commission agents, 
who have shown’ remarkable courage, 
patience and adaptability to new conditions. 
A feature of the post-war period, however, 
has been the establishment of a large number 
of new Chinese firms to engage in foreign 


trade: many of these will doubtless prove to 
be mushroom growths created with a view 
to snatching quick and handsome profits on 
“black market” sales of all or any consumer 
goods which they can obtain, for tempomarily 
at least China is no longer a price market 
and early delivery is the prime consideration. 
Nevertheless, some of these new companies 
have substantial backing and are under the 
management of able and experienced busi- 
ness men who take a long view and are 
determined to make and hold an important 
place in international trade. 


On the assumption that the recurrence 
of domestic and worldwide conditions which 
prevailed in 1930 may be averted, and to 
borrow from the conclusions reached by the 
Statistical Secretary of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs in his report on the foreign trade 
of China in 1936, it seems probable that 
China will eventually become less dependent 
on imports of food stuffs, raw materials and 
ordinary consumer goods and that imports 
will tend to be restricted to capital goods 
such as machinery, metal manufactures, 
vehicles, chemicals, ores, petroleum products 
and other things which are unavailable in 
China or which she herself does not produce 
in sufficient quantities. Meanwhile, there is 
a wide field open to United Kingdom 
exporters and it is important, whatever the 
immediate prospect may be, that they should 
endeavour to consolidate and extend their 
position in the “China market, in which 
British goods and established British firms 
continue to enjoy a reputation for quality, 
efficiency and integrity. 


China’s Foreign Trade 
Regulations 


As was mentioned in our Nov. 27 issue, 
page 1, the Executive Committee of the new 
Foreign Trade Control (‘Board for the 
temporary Regulation of Imports”) sent two 
representatives to Hongkong; Mr. F. P. 
Liang, general manager,, Banking Dept., 
Central Bank of China, and Mr. Palmer C. 
Sze, assistant to Mr. Liang. 


It was Mr. Liang’s duty to explain to 
local merchants the significance of the 
import control measures. 


At a meeting of the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce Mr. Liang started by 
reviewing the conditions which led up to the 
Lcbeveat necessity of instituting import 
control. 


\ 

In March last, when China instituted 
“Trade and Exchange Regulations,” it was 
in no sense a control because there was only 
a very small list of prohibited goods and 
five items of licensed goods: all the rest were 
free. The result was that merchants, 
irrespective of nationality, could do all the 
business they wanted to, subject to avail- 
ability of shipping and goods. After eight 
years of war the country was short of goods 
of all kinds and it was thrown open to the 
reception of anything offered. The main 
item was cotton of which a huge amount was 
imported and used for such looms and 
spindles as had been left by tht enemy. 
Much yarn and cotton cloth was made for 
the ill-clad millions of China. Gradual 
revision of the Regulations had taken place 
and now, after eight-and-a-half months, it 
was necessary to take stock of the situation 
and try and regulate, if not cut down 
appreciably, imports of consumer goods and 
give preference to the capital goods so 
urgently required for the rehabilitation of 
the country. These new Regulations came 
into force on the 17th November. 


_. (Compare our Nov. 27 issue for detailed 
lists of goods coming under import quota 
and licensing). 


Operation of Control 


The Chinese Government, according to 
Mr. Ling, fully realised that the scheme 
would be found inconvenient by those who 
formerly imported certain goods freely. 
Those who handled one or two articles only 
and those in the quota list would find their 
business much curtailed. Others might 
suffer because competitors had got in ahead 
of them and so they had to wait their turn. 


All those importing cavital goods, parti- 
cularly machinery,—provided they could get 
delivery—would have much better oppor- 
tunities. It was hoped there would be a 
longer spread of exchange fixing, For those 
who had been regularly supplying fertilisers 
and kerosene there will not be much change. 


An important aspect was the Customs 
organisation for the prevention of smuggling 
which must involve additional work. There 
might be a temporary shrinkage of Customs 
revenue and undoubtedly the next few 
months would be a testing time. The new 
scheme had had a mixed reception: some 
said it would never work; others said it 
ought to have been brought into force much 
earlier. 


South China & Hongkong 


Mr. Ling said that South China was a 
special problem. Undoubtedly there would 
be cases in which importers and exporters 
in Hongkong and South China would ask for 
special consideration. If firms had offices 
in Shanghai it would be best for them to 
register there; otherwise through the Chinese 
Customs in Hongkong and/or Canton. The 
very fact that the Control had sent him here 
showed that they realised the importance of 
the problems in the South. Trade here was 
very different from the trade in Shanghai on 
account of the business relations between 
Hongkong and Canton. It was by no means 
sufficient to make arrangements in Canton: 
they must be made in Hongkong also, and 
this had been done through the local Customs 
office. This was a special gesture made by 
the Chinese Authorities outside the territory 
of China to give Hongkong merchants the 
opportunity of sending goods into China, 
without reference to Shanghai. 


Mr. Ling said that representations aimed 
at the improvement of the Regulations for 
the benefit of both Chinese and the Colony 
of Hongkong would be welcome. It was 
realised that Hongkong is a very useful port 
for China. Closer working would benefit 
both. The financial interests of Hongkong 
and China could not be separated. There 
were problems which called for mutual dis- 
cussion in the most open-minded way. 


He would convey to Mr. Tsuyee Pei both 
constructive and destructive criticisms, as he 
received them, so that he would have all the 
facts before him. 


Consideration for Foreign Business 


Mr. Ling mentioned that he was dis- 
appointed to find that foreign firms and 
banks had not yet re-opened in Canton to 
any extent and expressed the hope that they 
would do so in the near future. Those who 
had been in the China trade for a century or 
more he hoped would feel a sense of respon- 
sibility in this matter. Only with the 
cooperation of foreign firms could China hope 
to recover her overseas trade. Foreign 
banks would be able to get as many facilities 
as the Bank of China or the Bank of Com- 
munications. The “export drive” would not 
be restricted to Chinese Banks. China was 
“a sick man” and would regain vituality bf 
increasing exports and encouraging overseas 
remittances. China’s recovery was not her 
own concern only, but every other nation’s. 


Mr. Ling suggested that Hongkong should 
ask for a branch Board of Control to be set 
up in South China. He was sure such a 
suggestion would receive favourable con- 
sideration. It was thought imperative that 
the total quantity of goods to be permitted 
importation under quota should be published 
for general information. 


Applications for Import 
Licences 


The Chinese Maritime Customs in 
Hongkong maintain an Import Licensing 
Department. This Department dealing with 
applications for import licences under the 
new Regulations is being inundated to such 
an extent that it is found necessary to insist 
that applicants will only be dealt with if 
they bring a certificate signed by H.K. 
General Chamber or by the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce certifying: 


(a) that the firm is a reputable one, and 


(b) that the applications will bear any 
of the signatures of those entitled to 
sign for the firm. 


It is felt that abuses are already creeping 
in and in order to prevent their developing, 
to the detriment of reputable firms, the 
foregoing system is necessary. 
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Rubber Output in the Far East 
Progress and Prospects 


By Everetr G. Horr, 


Rubber Adviser, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce 


During this past summer the writer 
made an investigation of conditions 
affecting rubber production in the coun- 
tries that were freed from Japanese 
occupation. Investigations covered Bri- 
tish Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, 
British Borneo (Sarawak, North Borneo, 
Brunei and Labuan), Indochina and 
Siam. Ceylon was not visited but will 
be included in some of the estimates made 
below, since the facts concerning Ceylon 
are fairly well known. 


The trip occupied the months of May, 
June, and July, and its course covered 
approximately 25,000 miles by air and 
1,600 miles by motor vehicles. The 
purpose was to estimate ‘the near-future 
outlook for rubber production in the 
countries liberated from Japan. The 
trip was sponsored by the Department of 
Commerce and the Rubber Development 
Corporation, and was supported by the 
War and Navy Departments because of 
their interest in stockpiling natural 
rubber. 


Continuing U.S. Interest 


Just a word about prewar conditions. 
Before the United States had a large 
synthetic rubber industry, the American 
policy in rubber was to encourage diverse 
regions of production, for strategic 
reasons. It must not be implied that the 
policy has now changed, but obviously 
we are now less dependent on foreign 
sources for bulk supplies of rubber 
materials. Also, in prewar years we were 
opposed to the restriction of rubber pro- 
duction. Since the war ended, the 
possibility that overproduction of rubber 
might be undesirable is recognized, and 
the door has not been closed against 
consideration of measures to deal with 
such a situation if it should arise. 


However, the Interagency Policy 
Committee on Rubber has recommended 
that an important tonnage of domestically 
produced synthetic rubber be used an- 
nually in this country regardless of eco- 
nomic considerations, and has indicated 
that product specifications and subsidies 
are the methods of assuring this result 
which are at present most favorably re- 
garded, if the result is not achieved by 
voluntary industry action. Nevertheless, 
the plan is to use a major tonnage of 
natural rubber as soon as supplies are 
amply available. 


Native Output Means More Now 


It is important to bear in mind the 
fundamental division of the Far Eastern 
rubber industry between two broad classes 
of producers—the large estates on the one 


Applications in Canton. 


It was originally arranged _ that 
temporary licences would be issued in 
Canton, but when an organisation was set 
up for their issue in Hong Kong, applications 
were received here only, and none in Canton. 
This is not in accordance with the original 
plan and so the issue of licences to Hong 
Kong exporters in respect of cargo intended 
for Canton has now been stopped and 
importers in Canton are expected to make 
applications there for import licences, 
through the appointed banks. 


The promise has been given by the 
Chinese Customs that every possible facility 
will be afforded in Canton in order that the 
Regulations shall work smoothly. 


hand, and the natives and small holders 
on the other hand. Before the war the 
estates were the only influential group; 
the natives were inarticulate. With a 
world capacity for production of approxi- 
mately 1,650,000 tons in 1941 and an 
actual production of 1,500,000 tons that 
year, the estates produced about 55 per- 
cent of the Far Eastern output and the 
natives only 45 percent, although the 
natives then had more than 50 percent 
of the capacity. 


While the potential capacity of the 
Far Eastern countries may now be greater 
than prewar, it is believed preferable for 
the present to estimate the practical 
capacity as unchanged. Considering the 
Far East as an entity, the estates in the 
aggregate have a production capacity 
near 800,000 tons a year and the natives 
a capacity of 850,000 tons. In the cur- 
rent year 1946, the estates as a whole, 
according to my estimates, will produce 
at an average rate near 30 percent of 
capacity, the natives at over 40 percent. 
In 1947, the estates may produce near 
50 percent and the natives and .small 
holders near 70 percent on the average. 


This means that both in 1946 and in 
1947 the natives will be producing more 
than 60 percent of the plantation rubber 
compared with only 45 percent prewar. 
Because of political considerations, it 
would seem that any measures more re- 
strictive of production by natives than of 
production on estates would be less fea- 
sible than in prewar years. 


The natives produce at lower cost 
than the estates, and the 20} cents fixed 
United States buying price effective dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 was definitely 
stimulative of native production. The 
large estates, however, were getting back 
in production as a matter of policy in 
many cases without regard to immediate 
profits during the first half-year of open- 
ing operations. The large estates in 
future seem likely to experience more 
severe competition than in prewar years 
from native producers of natural rubber. 
In this connection, a special 3-months 
investigation of rubber small holders in 
Malaya was begun in July by a repre- 
sentative of the British Colonial Office, 
reflecting awareness by official sources in 
the United Kingdom of the increased 
importance of natives in the plantation 
rubber economy. 


Production Estimates, '46, ’47 


Estimates of production in thé various 
countries investigated — adding Ceylon 
but not India and Burma—have now been 
put together. In round figures, the 
estimates made for new production of 
rubber in these countries of the Far East 
add up to 600,000 tons in 1946 and 950,000 
tons in 1947. Approximately 210,000 
tons became available during the first 
half of 1946, leaving 390,000 tons to be 
produced during the last half. To any 
thinking person it will be obvious that 
the start in production made at the time 
of the writer’s visit was insufficient to 
fully support the estimates, but now we 
have further information covering July 
and August, and these added data make 
the estimate for 1946 appear at least 
trustworthy if not conservative. 


Factors Hampering Production 


Speaking of the large estates as an 
entity again: the production bottlenecks 
are two—political conditions being the 
hampering factor in the Netherlands 
Indies, and lack of labor the chief retard- 
ing factor in Malaya and Indochina. 
But neither political conditions nor labor 
are likely to constitute more than tem- 
porary barriers to large-scale native pro- 
duction. The natives’ production is 
however affected by other factors, among 
which insufficiency of transport facilities 
in the Netherlands Indies and British 
Borneo is outstanding, while lack of trade 
goads is a general condition in all native 
rubber areas that makes not only for high 
prices but reduces the incentive for rub- 
ber production. 


In general, the natives have rapidly 
swung into production in all areas, while 
the progress made in estate production 
has been slower, though in British 
Malaya it is now well advanced and far 
ahead of that in any other country. 


The United States could most assist 
rubber production in the Far East by 
making available ample supplies of cotton 
piece goods to stimulate native rubber 
production in the shortest possible time. 


A brief review of conditions in each 
country will suffice to paint the general 
picture. 


Siam’s Potentialities 


The Siamese rubber industry has a 
probable capacity of 60,000 tons annually. 
This has usually been accounted all native 
rubber, but actually about a third of the 
total is in small and large estates, the 
estates over 100 acres in size representing 
about a seventh of the capacity. 


When the writer arrived there on 
May 13, the country had little produc- 
tion, and no licenses for export had been 
issued, although some 3,500 tons had 
been offered for export. When he again 
passed through Siam at the end of July, 
the rubber properties were producing 
about 30 percent, some 6,000 tons of rub- 
ber was on its way to the United States, 
and a total of 9,000 tons has now been 
bought by the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration, all for shipment from Bangkok 
by September 30. Also, some 2,500 tons 
of Siamese rubber was imported into 
Malaya up to the end of July—1,500 tons 
in July alone. The production in Siam 
is expected to be 20,000 tons in 1946 and 
double that amount in 1947. The prin- 
eipal bottlenecks are transportation— 
both rail and vessel—and lack of incen- 
tive goods. The Siamese ate anxious to 
trade with the United States, and rubber 
can represent an important factor in 
future trade relations between the two 
countries as a° means of dollar exchange 
and a support to steamboat connections. 


French Resuming Operations 


In Indochina, the industry is nearly 
all estate-owned, and the ownership of 
the 330,000 acres is highly concentrated, 
fully 80 percent being in the hands of 
30 large companies. The 170,000 metric 
tons of rubber accumulated in Indochina 
at the end of the war had been reduced 
22,000 tons by fires during the Annamite 
troubles, and, of the remaining 148,000 
tons, more than 76,000 tons had been ex- 
ported up to June 30. The capacity for 
production is estimated at 80,000 tons at 
present, Considerable new planting went 
on in the years 1942 to 1944 which will 
result in future higher capacity. 
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Labor scarcity and civil disturbances 
are thé principal barriers to rubber pro- 
duction, At present it is impossible to 
recruit labor in Tonkin, the customary 
source. With available labor it is anti- 
cipated that the 1946 production will not 
exceed 20,000 tons, but efforts are being 
made to recruit Chinese labor from Can- 
ton, and, if this is successful, production 
in 1947 should reach 50,000 tons. Tap- 
ping has been gradually getting under 
way since the end of March. Several 
thousand hectares of rubber were badly 
damaged by fires during the February- 
March dry season. 


Indochina in prewar years contri- 
buted heavily to the rice supplies of 
Southeast Asia; in 1946 and 1947 the 
most optimistic forecasts indicate that its 
contribution will be much less than 
formerly. 


France is a substantial consumer of 
rubber; the production of Indochina and 
of French colonies in Africa in 1946 and 
1947 is expected to be less than the con- 
sumption in France, so that no net 
export of rubber from French-Empire 
sources is expected after the accumulated 
stocks have been cleared. 


British Borneo Slowed Up 


In British Borneo (including North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, and Labuan) 
there is a capacity for more than 60,000 
tons rubber production a year—prepon- 
derantly native rubber. North Borneo 
and Labuan ports suffered heavy bomb 
damage during the war, but in Sarawak, 
which is the most important rubber- 
producing region in British Borneo, the 
damage in rubber ports was negligible. 
Labor is amply available, and production 
is now getting under way there rapidly, 
although, during the first half of 1946, 
lack of transportation facilities resulted 
in very slow progress. The entire area 
is expected to produce about 25,000 tons 
in 1946 and 50,000 tons in 1947. At 
present, all shipments go directly to 
British Malaya. 


Malayan Progress Outstanding 


British Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies are the two chief producing coun- 
tries. In Malaya the capacity is judged 
to be 600,000 tons — 335,000 tons on 
estates over 100 acres and 265,000 tons on 
smaller estates and native holdings. 


There were troubled times in Malaya 
from August 1945 (when the Japanese 
surrendered) to the end of 1945, and in 
that period many estates suffered severe 
damage to buildings and equipment, and 
looters took a severe toll of furniture, 
fixtures, and other valuables that could 
be moved. Since the start of 1946, how- 
ever, conditions have steadily improved, 
and the economy had been restored to a 
surprising extent when the writer arrived 
there in late May. With 4 months’ data 
available, it is estimated that the pro- 
duction there this year will amount to 
320,000 tons (145,000 from estates and 
175.000 from small holdings), while for 
1947 production should be from 450,000 
to 500,000 tons. 


The civil troubles in Malaya have 
been quelled without direct Army inter- 
vention, and, while there are still bands 
of armed men in Malaya, these have been 
reduced to the status of outlaws, and, 
with the death penalty for illegal posses- 
sion of arms, these groups are being 
broken up. 


The estates staffs have tackled with 
fine spirit the tremendous problems of 
rehabilitation, and they made _ highl 
commendable headway, under most dif- 
ficult conditions, during the first half of 
1946. The stories of lack of food and 
of civil troubles have been somewhat 
overemphasized, but cost of living is high, 
food and trade goods are still scarce, and 
labor troubles are likely to be recurrent. 
There is no immediate prospect of solving 
the problem of shortage of estate labor— 
there has apparently been little progress 
in negotiations with the object of getting 
labor from India. It is possible that 
resort may be had to immigration from 
China, and at present such immigration 
is limited to 500 men and 500 women 
monthly, under a 1938 law. 


In the program for rehabilitation of 
estates in Malaya, the operations of 
practically all the European-owned es- 
tates, comprising approximately two- 
thirds of the acreage on estates of more 
than 100 acres, have been under the 
jurisdiction of the Malayan Rubber Estate 
Owners Company. ‘These estates have 
been organized in seven major groups. 
The objective of cooperative action was 
to assure equitable distribution of scarce 
materials, labor, European staff, and 
equipment in an orderly manner. Never- 
theless, since competition is the essence 
of business, the major groups have been 
competitive to some extent, and one group 
in particular progressed far more rapidly 
than others. It is unlikely that the 
MREOC will continue to function gen- 
erally after 1946, but it is possible if 
not probable that the importance of cer- 
tain estate agency firms in future will be 
influenced by their performance under 
MREOC operation during this year, the 
more successful being likely to gain 
additional adherents. 


In general, white staff on estates will 
be kept to a minimum in future; such 
personnel will probably have increased 
individual responsibilities and will re- 
quire higher salaries as compared with 
prewar years, while intermediate super- 
visory functions will devolve mostly upon 
Asiatic staff. 


The condition of workers on estates 
early this summer was already much im- 
proved over their condition at the end 
of 1945, and there is now no danger of 
starvation in Malaya, although rationing 
of cereals and rice in partieular is and 
will continue to be severe for at least 
another year. 


The overall picture for Malaya is 
that an active, alert business community 
is now prepared again to do business on 
a large scale ‘‘ at the old stand,’’ but 
with native rubber more significant than 
it was in prewar years. 


Indies Leads in Capacity 


The Netherlands Indies, as we knew 
it prewar, had attained a larger capacity 
for production of rubber than any other 
country. Java was rated capable of 
producing nearly 125,000 tons of estate 
rubber annually; Borneo and the Eastern 
Islands had a capacity of 110,000 tons 
annually (nearly all native rubber). 
Sumatra and its satellite islands are, 
however, the keystone of both the estate 
and the native industry in the Indies, 
and were capable, alone, of producin 
175,000 tons of estate rubber and 225,00 
tons of native rubber. 
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In 1941, the Indies as a whole actual- 
ly exported 301,000 metric tons of estate 
rubber and 338,000 metric tons of native 
rubber. Information on the native areas 
under rubber has now been made avail- 
able. It indicates that enough trees 
have been planted to produce more than 
475,000 tons of native rubber annually. 
And in prewar years, the natives of the 
Netherlands Indies demonstrated that 
they were the lowest-cost producers of 
natural rubber. 


Dutch Control Limited 


At the moment the Dutclt-are in full 
control in Borneo, Celebes, Bali, Lombok 
and other eastern islands, in Banka and 
Billiton (the tin islands), and in Rhiow. 
Java and Sumatra are under Allied 
military jurisdiction, urider the British 
Southeast Asia command, but the Allied 
occupation extends only to pritteipal ports 
and (in Java) to a few additional inland 
towns. Except for the lintited areas 
encompassed within these*Allied peri- 
meters, the rest of Java and Sumatra is 
in the nominal jurisdiction of the In- 
donesians, and commercial operations by 
the Duich in those areas are not possible. 


Consequently, up to the present time, 
the Dutch activities in rubber have been 
limited to the collection and sale of stocks 
in the Allied-occupied ports, the stimula- 
tion of native rubber production and trade 
in Borneo and on the limited number of 
rubber estates in Borneo and Celebes and 
other small islands under Dutch juris- 
diction. In effect, they have had to 
concentrate on the production and trade 
in native rubber in Borneo. Tapping 
on a few estates in Java near Batavia 
‘was just beginning in early July. 


The entire amount of rubber pur- 
chased by the Dutch up to the end of May 
was just under 17,000 metric tons, of 
which over 8,250 tons was purchased in 
May; they were just beginning to gain 
headway; continuation of purchases. at 
the May rate gave them approximately 
25,000 tons for the first half of 1946. 
During the last half of 1946, the Dutch 
estimated that they would obtain 55,000 
from the areas under their jurisdiction. 


The writer’s own estimate for 1947 
is that the Dutch will probably be able 
to obtain 135,000 tons of rubber, includ- 
ing continued purchases of stocks in Java 
as well as new production in the areas 
under Dutch jurisdiction. They are en- 
deavoring to stimulate the production of 
native rubber in forms suitable for the 
world market, encouraging the establish- 
ment of small smoke-houses, and estab- 
lishing Government-operated remilling 
factories for slab rubber. Lacking suf- 
ficient remilling capacity to handle the 
slab rubber produced in Borneo, they 
have contracted with Singapore remillers 
for remilling some of this production for 
the time being. 


In Interior of Java 


This leaves the estate-rubber in- 
dustries in Java and Sumatra and the 
native-rubber industry in Sumatra—all 
at present outside Allied control—for 
consideration. Except in negligible in- 
stances, no organized production of rubber 
was going on in Java in the Indonesian 
areas this summer. However, the stocks 
on estates in the interior are mostly 
intact, and buildings and equipment 
which were left in fair condition when 
the Japanese surrendered had in most 
cases suffered only petty pilferage—at 
any rate on estates in the reoccupied 
areas, several of which had been inspected 
by Dutch officials. Practically no rub- 
ber has yet been moved from Java except 
through the Dutch buying operations. 


Sumatran Trade With Malaya 


In Sumatra, in August 1945, the 
stocks of rubber at ports and on estates 
were reported at approximately 50,000 
tons, according to Japariese records. No 
company-directed operations of estates in 
Sumatra is possible at present; it is prob- 
able that tapping by natives and former 
employees is going on to some extent. 
Large quantities of rubber from Sumatra 
and nearby islands have beer imported 
into Singapore, Penang, and other Ma- 
layan ports, but it is estimated that as of 
June 30, 1946, 20,000 tons of old stocks 
still remained to be shipped. 


The Malayan statistics of rubber 
imports show that, during the first half 
of 1946, 54,255 tons of rubber were im- 
ported from Sumatra, 2,162 tons from 
Borneo, and 2,412 tons from other islands 
of the Netherlands Indies—a total of 
58,829 long tons. The writer’s estimate 
was that a further 8,000 tons of such im- 
ports, chiefly in the early months of 
1946, were not included in the reported 
statistics (which, it is understood, did 
not cover imports into Malacca and 
Province Wellesley). Upon importation, 
this rubber lost its identity and was sub- 
sequently handled by the British the same 
as rubber of Malayan origin. This trade 
was actually carried on by Indonesians 
and Chinese. The Dutch received no 
financial benefit nor allocation credit 
from this trade. Incidentally, the entire 
production of the Netherlands Indies had 
been allocated by the Combined Rubber 
Committee to the United States for this 
period. None of this rubber reaching 
Malaya from the Netherlands Indies was 
considered by British authorities to be 
covered by that allocation. 


It is apparent that the major part 
of this movement consists of newly pro- 
duced native rubber from southern Su- 
matra (chiefly the Palembang and Djambi 
areas). The total arrivals in Malaya 
from Sumatra have been reported for 
recent months as follows: April, 13,299 
tons; May, 12,322; June, 12,130; July, 
14,958; August, 14,099 tons. The rate 
of movement has shown an upward ten- 
dency to date, and, although it is possible 
that interceptions by Dutch patrol boats 
may affect this trade, no situation seems 
likely to develop that will prevent the 
world for any extended period from ob- 
taining the rubber produced by Sumatran 
natives. 


When a report on the Netherlands 
Indies was submitted July 9, lacking 
data for any period later than May, the 
amount of rubber that would be shipped 
from Sumatra in the last half of 1946 
was estimated at 70,000 tons; it is evident 
from data now available that this figure 
is likely to be exceeded. The July esti- 
mate of the 1947 expected shipments, at 
125,000 tons, was intended to be a con- 
servative estimate, and now one seems 
fully warranted in estimating not less 
than 150,000 tons shipments for 1947 
from Sumatra. Whether the Dutch, or 
the Indonesians, Chinese, and British, 
will benefit from this trade will depend 
on future developments. 


Types of Rubber Available 


The stocks of rubber in the producing 
countries when the Japanese surrendered 
were large—about 75,000 tons in Malaya, 
85,000 tons in the Netherlands Indies, 
148,000 (after. fire losses) in Indochina, 
possibly 12,000 in Siam and _ British 
Borneo — or a total of 320,000 tons. 
These, with the exception of possibly 
20,000 tons stocks in Java, will all have 
been moved by the end of 1946. There- 
after there will be no more of the blocked 
and massed old rubber. 


It is clear that new rubber reaching 
consuming countries in 1946 and 1947 
will be predominantly of native origin. 
This means more browns and blankets 
than prewar. While the percentage of 
native rubber prepared as smoked sheets 
may increase, this development is not 
certain, and there will be less first-quality 
smoked sheets than in prewar years be- 
cause of the non-operation of estates in 
Java and Sumatra. The production of 
first-quality plantation crepes will like- 
wise be limited. 


At present the only sources for liquid 
latex are Liberia and British Malaya. 
It is estimated that the total amount of 
latex shipped from the Far Hast in 1946 
will not exceed 4,000 tons d.r.c. Depend- 
ing upon the speed with which installa- 
tions of equipment are made, the amount 
shipped in 1947 from Malaya and other 
Far Kastern sources might increase to 
anywhere between 12,000 and 20,000 tons. 
Meanwhile, the contracts under which 
the United States buys the surplus rubber 
production of Latin American countries 
are all due to expire—so the quantities 
of wild rubber available will dwindle. 


On the whole, the types of rubber 
available for use in 1947 should repre- 
sent an improvement over 1946. How- 
ever, the types and qualities stock-piled 
during 1947 will obviously affect the 
material available for factory consump- 
tion. 


Aviation Notes 


Cathay Pacific Airways, Ltd. 


After the opening of Japan to regular 
commercial business C,P.A. will commence 
operations to and from various places in 
Japan. Schedule flights from China, Hong- 
kong and Australia to Japan will be made 
and a number of heavy passenger planes 
have been ordered in anticipation of future 
operations in the West and Southwest 
Pacific. 


The flying schedule of C.P.A. is expected 
to comprise: one weekly service to Singapore 
via Bangkok; one weekly service to Sydney 
via Manila; and twice or three times a week 
to Manila. The Macao run is held up due 
to the slow tempo of construction of the 
Macao air field (on the Areia Preta, next 
to Melco Club). 


C.P.A. employs an all-British crew of 
pilots from R.A.F. and Royal Australian A.F. 
The machines currently used are former 
Dakotas which were entirely rebuilt and 
modified according to specifications for civil 
air craft. They are now known as DC-3’s. 
The fleet consists now of five DC-3’s. 


Flying into China has been impossible 
for non-Chinese commercial airlines although 
Chinese aviation companies had long ago 
obtained landing rights in Hongkong. It 
seems that reciprocity was not clearly inter- 
preted in Nanking and Shanghai when it 
came to sharing of the aviation business with 
foreigners. Since the U.S.-China Aviation 
Agreement Draft has been signed (compare 
our issue December 4, page 9) a similar 
agreement between Britain and China may 
be concluded sometime in January 1947. 
C.P.A. will then establish a regular line to 
Shanghai. 


Hongkong Political and 
Economic Refuge 


The American journalist and editor, Mr. 
John W. Powell, who visited Hongkong 
around the middle of November, wrote about 
his impressions in his “China Weekly 
Review” of Nov. 30 the following account: 


Hongkong to-day is fast resuming its 
pre-war position as number one city of 
refuge in Asia for Chinese intellectuals, 
political “outs” and businessmen who desire 
security. Following the outbreak of the 
China Incident, numerous Chinese who found 
it necessary to escape Japanese persecution 
and who for one reason or another did not 
go to the interior found Hongkong an ideal 
sanctuary. 


After Hongkong’s fall the majority of 
these refugees made their way to Free China 
where they remained until V-J Day, while 
some returned to their homes in Occupied 
China. With the Japanese defeat most 
turned up in their pre-war stamping grounds 
such as Shanghai, Canton, Peiping, etc. Now 
they, once more are on the move to Hongkong, 
and again the reasons for their trek are 
much the same. Economic _ instability, 
political chaos and tightening restrictions 
upon personal freedom are driving increas- 
ing numbers of Chinese to the comparative 
safety of Britain’s Crown Colony. 


Intellectuals Top List 


Perhaps the most numerous are the 
so-called intellectuals who belong to neither 
Communist nor Kuomintang parties and who 
do not feel safe anywhere in China. In 
Hongkong they are free from the threat of 
concentration camps, assassins or, at the 
least, extremely strong political pressure 
from one group or the other. Further, as 
China’s intellectuals are generally not men 
of any great financial means, they find 


Hongkong, with its economic order and 
comparatively ‘ow cost of living, doubly 
attractive. 


A second and rapidly growing group is 
made up of the legitimate businessmen who 
find Hongkong an ideal place to preserve 
their’ wealth from predatory raids by the 
insatiable politicos and militarists. This 
group is growing rapidly with visitors from 
Shanghai finding more and more old friends 
turning up with each boat or plane arrival. 
Most substantial Chinese families or concerns 
have representatives setting up establish- 
ments in Hongkong. Ironically enough, even 
those families holding political power and 
who thus are profiting most from the chaos 
in China are beginning to “bank” a portion 
of their loot in safe Hongkong. 


The lounges of the Gloucester, Hongkong 
and other hotels are crowded at “tea time” 
with refugee businessmen from Shanghai. 
Chinese banks are opening Hongkong 
“branches” at the rate of several a week. 
While these establishments pretend to be 
doing regular. banking business, few are 
doing anything but handling the increasing 
flow of refugee capital. 


A. third and rather small group is the 
Chinese Communist representation. While 
apparently rather quiet politically, it is no 
secret that many of the party’s former 
representatives in Nanking and Shanghai 
have slipped off to Hongkong. The exodus 
began shortly after General Chou En-lai’s 
charge that Kuomintang right-winger Chen 
Li-fu moved to Shanghai to organize a reign 
of terror against Communists and Liberals, 


For all refugees Hongkong to-day offers 
a pleasant contrast to their former homes in 
China. Although Hongkong is_ suffering 
from the same _ post-war problems as 
Shanghai or any other city in China, they are 
less serious than on the mainland. The 
administration is honest and efficient and is 
seriously trying to set things right. How- 
ever, old Hongkong residents complain in 
much the same vein as we do in Shanghai. 
The Governor, Sir Mark Young, is frequently 
referred to as Sir Mark Time. Prices, it is 
said, are ‘outrageous’ and the housing 
shortage is discussed constantly. 
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Price Comparison 


However, all one has to do to quiet one’s 
complaining Hongkong friends is to quote 
them a few comparative prices in Shanghai. 
Daily room rents in the city’s leading hotels 
run slightly under US$2 per day, as compared 
with US$10 or better in Shanghai. One of 
my Shanghai refugee friends who recently 
arrived “bought” a newly renovated, five 
room apartment for only slightly more than 
US$2,000. 


One of the most serious problems is the 
housing shortage caused partly by wartime 
bombings—American bombings, it was 
pointed out to me on more than one occasion 
by Britons here—and by the looting of 
damaged and empty houses by scavengers 
who ripped up the floors, pulled out wooden 
beams and even stripped the window frames. 
Rehabilitation of these damaged and looted 
buildings is proceeding slowly and is not by 
any means providing new housing as fast as 
returning Hongkongites and newly-arriving 
refugees need it. 


Future Status 


Another problem confronting the Crown 
Colony is its future political status. 
Virtually all,Chinese, even those at present 
living there becduse it is under British rule, 
say that in the near future Britain will have 
to return the New Territories, Kowloon and 
Hongkong to China. There is continuous 
agitation for their early return throughout 
all China, but especially in Canton, which is 
andergoing a period of trade stagnation of 


some intensity mainly because Hongkong, 
free from Central Government corruption 
and repressive legislation, is handling 
virtually all of South China’s trade. 


The British position seems to be com- 
pletely the reverse. Hongkong and Kowloon, 
ceded to Britain in 1839 and 1860 respective- 
ly, are presumed to be permanent British 
territory while the New Territories, some- 
what more extensive than Kowloon, were 
obtained under a 99 year lease granted in 
1898. Some Britons feel that, when the time 
(1997) comes, there may be some difficulty 
about the New Territories, but they are 
scarcely willing even to discuss the question 

the retrocession of Hongkong and 
Kowloon, 


One prominent Briton whom I asked 
about Britain’s position in Hongkong 
countered by asking me about America’s 
position as regards the Panama Canal. He 
said that he thought the two questions were 
the same, with the only difference being 
that Britain took Hongkong by force 100 
years ago, while America got the Cunal by 
intrigue some 40 years ago. 


Prosperity Ahead 


Whatever the long-term future of Hong- 
kong may be, it seems certain that as long 
as the civil war in China continues and 
political economic confusion prevail, Hong 
kong will maintain its influential position of 
old, provide political and economic refuge 
for the oppressed of China, as well as serve 
as the chief trading center of South China. 


Developments in the Philippine 


Islands 
Conditions in Iloilo, Bacolod and Cebu 


(Bu a Special Correspondent in Manila) 
(Congluded from issue 8, of December 4) 


Iloilo presents a moribund appear- 
ance, due to the fact that no sugar is 
being handled there. A person visiting 
the city today for the first time would be 
justified in asking whether the port was 
ever likely to regain the trade it had in 
1941? However, the sugar industry in 
Panay will undoubtedly be revived and 
some of the Negros districts without 
adequate port facilities will doubtless 
continue to send sugar to Iloilo for ship- 
ment—notably La Carlota—as was done 
before the Japanese arrived «there in 
1942, Furthermore, there are large areas 
of virgin land in the interior of Panay, 
awaiting settlement and easily preparable 
for cultivation, which will no doubt be 
exploited in the not too distant future, 
as the excess population of the more 
densely inhabited islands seeks fresh 
areas for the needs of life. 


The city of Bacolod is very little 
damaged considering that it was fought 
over when the U.S. Army of liberation 
landed near Bago and advanced north- 
ward, driving the enemy before it. The 
sugar industry of Negros (59% of the 
country’s annual crop in pre-war days) 
was entirely disrupted when the Japanese 
authorities compelled the hacenderos to 
plant cotton at the point of the bayonet. 
This radical change in agricultural 
activity proved to be an entirely abortive 
one and the people retired more and more 
beyond the easy reach of the enemy 
garrisons, contenting themselves with 
planting rice and any other food crops 
for which they could obtain seed. The 
result was that, when liberated, they had 
no recourse but to follow their war-time 
occupations and until quite recently very 
little was done to revive sugar cane 
cultivation. | Now, however, there is 


considerable activity in the preparation 
ot seed beds, against the time when the 
rehabilitation of the factories can be 
completed. The coming (1946/47) crop 
will be a small one, but the following 
(1947/48) milling season, commencing at 
the end of next year, should produce a 
sizeable quantity of export sugar and 
chenceforward the Negros production 
should increase rapidly. 


Bacolod will once again retake its 
pre-war position as an important pro- 
vincial city but the general opinion is 
that its lack of proper port facilities— 
due to the very shallow water for several 
miles off its beach——will always make it 
dependent on Iloilo to a great extent for 
supplies of all kinds. 


Although very ‘seriously damaged 
during the war, with its downtown busi- 
ness section almost entirely destroyed, 
the city of Cebw presents a. pleasingly 
neat and orderly appearance, which is a 
great credit alike to the authorities and 
to the people who live there. It has 
always been an important shipment port 
for copra and the exportation of this 
commodity is rapidly increasing. Cebu 
has always been an important collecting 
and shipment centre for abaca and 
maguey and will undoubtedly retake its 
position in regard to these commodities 
when their normal production is resumed. 
The future of Cebu is assured, both for 
imports and exports, and during the 
coming few years it will once again take 
its place as one of the busiest trading 
centres outside Manila. 
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Financial , Notes 
Mr. Horace Kadoorie 


A partner in Sir Elly Kadoorie & 
Sons, Chairman of Shanghai Gas Com- 
pany, and director of many local and 
Shanghai companies, Mr. Horace Kadoorie 
arrived here on December 9th on one of 
his periodic visits to the Colony. 


Arrivals in Hongkong 


Two prominent visitors from Shang- 
hai have arrived in the Colony a few days 
ago: Mr. W. R. McBain, and Mr. P. F. 
LeFevre, managing director of Texas Oil 
Co. in China. Mr. McBain has estab- 
lished an office of his company in Hong- 
kong. 


Gold Imports 


Since demand from Chinese dealers for 
Mexican or U.S. gold continues and local 
authorities refuse reconsidering the ban on 
imports, some bankers have managed to 
obtain Mexican gold import permits from 
the Macao Government. In the Portuguese 
Colony treasure imports and exports are 
prohibited; only few exceptions have been 
made so far. 


While the Macao Government would, of 
course, not care about gold imports since 
they are paid for by would-be importers 
direct in New York, representations by the 
Chinese Government are likely when such 
imports reach a certain quantity. The 
Chinese Govt. prohibition on gold imports is 
partly nullified by smuggling of gold into 
the country thus stultifying the virtual gold 
import monopoly of Central Bank. Hong- 
kong and Macao are expected to cooperate 
with the Chinese Govt. by refusing gold 
imports in the two respective Colonies as it 
is obvious that such imports will be only 
to a small part retained. Gold exports are 
not allowed, it is true, but both Colonies 
possess no practical means to stop smugglers 
from bringing Mexican gold coins or U.S. 
gold bars into China. 


However, gold imports are a very pro- 
fitable business as purchases abroad amount 
to a c.if. Hongkong or Macao price of about 
US$42 per troy ounce against a current 
China price of US$58. 


Pressure by various well-connected 
bullion brokers on the Macao Govt. has 
allegedly led to an initial permit to import 
at least 40,000 ozs. which already are said 
to have arrived in Macao. More gold is 
soon to be shippéd to Macao, via Hongkong. 


New Banks in Hongkong 


The Sin Hua Trust and Savings Bank, 
a well known establishment in Shanghai, is 
about to open for business in Hongkong. 
The new office is located in Ice House Street 
which ought to be properly dubbed 
“ Bankers’ Row”. 


Mr. Doo Yuet-seng, one of the leading 
business men of China, famous as ardent 
supporter of Kuomintang and civic leader 
of Shanghai (next only to the late Yu Ya- 
ching and Wang Shiao-lai), plans to 
establish either a new bank in the Colony or 
open a branch of one of his banks here. Mr. 
Doo’s own bank, “ Wai Chung Bank”, may 
possibly obtain Chinese Govt. licence for 
establishing an office in Hongkong. 


A number of financiers in Shanghai have 
made initial contacts for establishing banks 
in Hongkong. The difficulty appears to be 
the reluctance on the part of the Chinese 
Ministry of Finance to grant permits to 
Chinese banks desirous of doing business 
abroad. Bankers can, however, circumvent 
such obstacles by founding new banks and 
incorporating them in the Colony. 


Banking in Macao 


Much to the chagrin of merchants of all 
nationalities no commercial banks operate in 
the Portuguese Colonv. The National Over- 
seas Bank (Banco Nacional U'tramarino), 
the note-issuing bank and controlled by the 
Government in Lisbon (where also is the 
head office of this bank), can only finance 
a small volume of foreign trade. Before the 
arrival of the present manager, Mr. J. Grave 
Leite, about 8 months ago, no commercial 
business was attended to. 


Chinese Exchange Shops and various 
financial oifices engage ‘in commercial busi- 
ness but, although Govt. connives, have never 
obtained a licence for such _ business. 
Officially, these Exchange Shops do not and 
should not exist. Portuguese and Chinese 
merchants make use of the facilities offered 
by the Chinese exchangers many of whom 
could easily qualify as medium-sized native 
banks. Some larger Chinese banks do 
unofficially business in Macao by having 
appointed an agent in the Portuguese Colony. 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 


The Bank will re-open for business its 
branch office in Shameen,, Canton, on 
December 15. 


During last month the Bank re-opened 
its branch offices in Swatow and Haiphong 
(Indochina). 


The Bank’s branch offices in China are: 
Canton, Chungking, Shanghai, Swatow, 
Tientsin, Tsingtao (opened for business), and 


Amoy, Chefoo, Dairen, Foochow, Hankow, 
Harbin, Mukden, Peiping (not yet re- 
opened). 


Exports to U.S. at a Loss 


Many local exporters are buying from native 
traders in the interior or directly in Hongkong 
produce or manufactured articles which are cur- 
rently in demand in U.S. In many cases prices 
for China produce are no longer competitive in 
America if freight and insurance are added to the 
inflated costs in China. However, in order to 
obtain open funds in U.S. exporters take a loss 
in trade but making a profit in exchange. Since 
the open funds in New York at the moment sell 
at about 25% over the official rate (ie. HK$5 
and over for one US$ against the official price of 
about HK$4 for one US$) the exporters of, say, 
cassia oil, tea, tung oil, etc. can afford to lose 10 
and 15% when selling their goods in New York 
since they will be able to sell in the open market 
their US$ drafts at a profit of 20 to 30%. This 
anomalous position benefits Chinese export business 
which otherwise would experience still worse 
conditions. 


Traffic in Arms 


Arms and ammunition have been pass- 
ing through Hongkong recently and it is 
supposed that this traffic continues up to 
the moment. Sellers of automatic weapons, 
including machine guns, are Chinese dealers 
who with the help of some Europeans have 
succeeded to ship their “ cargo” from Manila 
and Shanghai to the Colony in transit for 
Indochina. The extremists of the Viet- 
namhese Republican Government are eager 
buyers and have been able to pay for 
deliveries in foreign exchange. Most arms 
are of U.S. Army origin part of which was 
sold as surplus by U.S. Japanese weapons 
were also included in recent shipments. 


Another route of illicit arms trade has 
been chosen by the traffickers via Macao, 
and still another, it appears the by far most 
important, over the Chinese Vietnamhese 
border. The Chinese military authorities in 
Canton are informed about this traffic and 
seem to have taken several actions to stop 
arms smuggling; however, the methods used 
by the exverienced gun runners have so far 
proved superior to the attempts at intercep- 
ion. 


The French Government and the French 
Indo-China High Command have taken steps 
to stop the influx of arms to the rebellious 
Viet-namhese. 


Exchange Markets 


Hongkong 


The Chinese dollar has suffered another 
considerable slump; the rate dropped for the 
first time under HK$1 for CN$1,000. There 
was hardly any business in futures and a 
more or less nominal price of HK$82 for 
CN$100,000 at the beginning of the week 
under review (Dec. 2-7) came down at the 
end of the week to HK$77. The spot price 
dropped from HK$109 on Monday to HK$99 
on Saturday. Further .decline in the CN$ 
price is anticipated. 


The gold market was active with strong 
demand especially from outport dealers. 
Although export of gold is prohibited much 
gold is regularly smuggled out particularly 
in times of a sharp difference in local and 
Canton or Shanghai gold prices. Gold 
opened last week (Dec. 2) at HK$322 and 
reached on Dec. 6 a price of over $340, closing 
on Dec. 7 at $335. f 


The sterling market was neglected with 
quotations on the open exchange well below 
the official rate of HK$16 to £1. 


T.T. New York on the “open funds 
market” was again improving, with buying 
prices around HK$5 and over, and selling 
prices topping $5.20. 


Shanghai 


US$ are hard to obtain and prices 
usually unreliable. T.T. New York was 
quoted at the end of last week around 
CN$5,300 to 5,500 with few sellers appearing 
in the market. The slump of the Chinese 
dollar was accompanied by all-round 
increases of foodstuffs and commodities. 
HK$ increased to CN$1,080 at the end of 
last week, closing at CN$1,010. Gold came 
up at one occasion to CN$300,000 per ounce, 


closing on Dec. 7 at CN$292,000. The 
general expectation is that further price 
increases on financial and commodity 


markets are inevitable. 


The gold cross rate came up to US$58 
per ounce, as against a Hongkong gold cross 
rate of about US$54 to 55 per ounce. 


Macao 


The HK$ quotes at the open market since 
about six months regularly 4 to 6% lower 
than the Macao dollar (pataca). The State- 
controlled Banco Nacional Ultramarino 
quotes nominally HK$ at par but refuses 
to buy. In few cases small sums for 
travellers are exchanged at 1% discount; 
thus HK$ 100 buy at the Banco Nacional 
‘Ultramarino Patacas 99, and at the Chinese 
Exchange Shops Patacas 95 (at the end of 
last week). The Portuguese Bank does not 
quote bank note rates but only for cheques 
(T.T, included) as follows: (for one Pataca): 


Lisbon: Escudos 6.07, London s 1/2d d 
25/32, New York 22.7/16c., Singapore and 
Manila 51, India 80. 


Premium for transfer to Hongkong: 3%. 
Banco Nacional Ultramarind holds in 
Hongkong over $4 million in frozen funds 
from prewar deposits with local banks. 
Hongkong Exchange Shops 
Selling Prices in HK$ 


Gold per 
December CN$ taei 2 US$ 
2 935 323 15.50 4.80 
3 935 322 15.60 4.85 
4 950 323 15.50 4.85 
5 990 330 15.50 4.80 
6 1,010 334 15.50 4.82 
7 1,010 335 15,55 4,85 


Shanghai Exchange Shops 
Selling Prices in CN$ 


Gold per 
December ounce US$ HK$ & 
2 275,000 4,900 980 15,800 
3 275,000 4,950 975 15,800 
4 278,000 4,900 980 15,700 
5 284,000 5,000 980 16,000 
6 286,000 5,100 1,000 16,000 
7 292,000 5,100 1,010 16,200 


Prices of China Produce in U.S. 
As on December 6; 


édaanah otnebeieavenaninlsiveciie $ 3.35 to 
3.75 
Aniseed Oil, per pound, F.O.B. 
New. York: nctyriescvesovraby wasecaee 1.25 to 
1.40 
Antimony, American, 994 percent 
grade in bulk of carload lots, 
F.O.B. Texas ... 0.234 
Bristles, F.O.B. New 
as follows: 
Hankow, Regular assortment ...... 4.40 
Chungking, Regular assortment ... 3.25 
Shanghai, Regular assortment ..... 2.20 
Tianeto. “oe hed Tov ghaaee ach abana - 4.85 
‘ung Oil, in tank cars per Ib. 
F.0:B,. New XOrk | 2epaeev-- nan 0.38% 
Sandalwood Oil, in drums 
(depending on sellers’ quantity 
OU Quality) ~ sicsasscaes <nesysaiaon ae 
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Stock & Share Business 


Last week witnessed the quietest 
period for some months. Buyers are not 
showing any interest and what business 
has been put through was at lower rates. 
Various reasons are advanced for this, 
but we believe the general situation in 
Shanghai which will worsen until Chinese 
New Year coupled with the overbought 
position of certain local Chinese impor- 
ters, who are paying high rates of 
interest—as much as 24% to 3% monthly 
—for loans to finance incoming cargoes, 
has something to do with it. 


Buyers are not inclined to come in 
with a situation like this to be liquidated 
and the lower rates have in some measure 
been brought about by ‘‘ liquidation ”’. 
No doubt, there will be some steady 
buying between now and Chinese New 
Year. 


The week under review (Dec. 2—7) 
saw a further decline in China Lights to 
$94 at which rate shares were taken off 
the market. A few weeks ago shares 
were changing hands at $14 and 13.75. 


Telephones $34, Electrics $31}, 
Trams 27}, Cements 13+, Docks 163, 
Lands 83, Wharfs 143, Providents 12.75, 
Dairys 314 — jis an indication of the 
decline in the market. 


Banks were the medium of a good 
turnover from $1,380 to 1,840. Shang- 
hai were the principal sellers, 


Manila Stock Exchange 


Trading has been slack during November 
with a daily turnover of between 160,000 to 
1,600,000 shares valued at between Pesos 
15,000 to 120,000. Mining shares have on the 


whole remained stationary. Business .in 
other shares (Banks, Sugars, Insurance, 
Commercial & Industrials) very small. 


Higher prices are expected during December 
for mining shares as much interest in Manila 
and abroad has been in evidence for the 
last few weeks. 


Shanghai Steck Exchange 


The slump on the Shanghai share market 
appears to have been arrested for the time 
being. The low levels reached by end of 
Nov. 30 have attracted some _ buyers, 
especially native banks who believe that the 
bottom has been reached. While it is 
evident that most factories in Shanghai are 
losing money and the department stores 
would prefer to close down, their shares 
possess intrinsic value and should not have 
collapsed as was witmessed during last 
month. However, the public is extremely 
nervous and ~ppears not to be in a mood 
to hold shares which in the face of inflation 
and constant price increases on all other 
markets keep on droppng. Investors have 
been disillusioned and only speculators are 
in the market; this time all have taken a 
severe beating. Reports of increasing bank- 
ruptcies of share brokers and speculators 
have upset the market and if it were not 
for the buying of native banks heavier drops 
would have been registered. 


Hongkong holders of Chinese shares have 
sold last month what little they held and 
there appears to be hardly any Shanghai 
scrip any longer in the local native share 
market. 


Prewar Shanghai Stock Exchange Listed Rubber 
Plantation Companies’ Shares 


The following Rubber Plantation Companies had their 
shares listed on the prewar Shanghai Stock Exchange. 
the following tabulation 1940 prices in C.N.§$ are given. 


Exchange Rates for the Chinese dollar in 


In 


Quotations of 


1940 were as follows: 


Bank Selling Rates year’s average: 
Java Guilder 11,111. 


£3,818; Straits $13,851; 


Rubber Shares as on December 5, 1941, 


and present open market price indications were published in 
our issue of November 6, page 6. 


Stan- Highest and Lowest 
dard Rub- Cost Esti- Dividend Business 

Output Produc- ber of mated 1940 Done 

Finan- 1940 tion per Pro- Profit Com- in 1940 

cial Financial 1941 Share duc- per Yield pleted 1940 No. of 

Company Year Shares Par Capital Year Ibs. lbs. tion Share % Year H L_ Shares 

Ends Authorised Issued Value Paid up Ibs. ldrs. 
JAVA ESTATES. ets. CN$ CN$ CN$ 
Anglo Dutch Java Plants., 

ee cee ee eee per eee C. 400,000 350,000 -10/- £ 175,000 1,748,686 1,839,792 5.26 .11.5 4.70 5.000 1.00 34.00 8.80 661,660 
Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. 7 500,000 496,000 -10/- £ 248,000 3,918,679 4,103,208 8.27 .08 8.59 9.375 3.75 61.00 18.20 1,579,801 
Java Cons. Rub. etc. Est., 

Lita. 4. 0asaureas cecacaets sonst A 850,000 750,000 -2/- £ 75,000 882,051 970,370 1.29.13.5 1.06 18.293 0.75 7.70 2.15 935,271 
a aan Java Plantations, 

Widheh dence sen raanteee meeaat a 2,200,000 2,000,000 $0.10 ¥€ 200,000 1,215,606 1,562,942 .71 .13 59 8.800 0.22 4.70 1.30 4,340,580 
Maatschapitot, etc., in Lang- 

Rabe, scuxcennetuivescotiatanuse ea ct. 250,000 250,000 Gs.5.00 Gs.1,250,000 1,247,500 1,695,361 6.78 13.5 5.49 7.923 2.06 47.25 12.60 1,854,788 
S’hai Sumatra,Rub. Ests., 

1 2 aiden keener at (peas ” 120,000 76,956 $5.00 $ 384,780 676,595 920,249 11.95 .15 8.94 13.333 4.00 48.00 30.75 43,069 
Ziangze Rubber Co., Ltd. ... Dec. 300,000 250,000 -10/- £ 125,000 1,481,349 1,779,156 7.12 .14 5.62 7.447 1.75 43.25 12.00 652,723 

MALAYAN ESTATES. S.S. $ 
Alma Estates Ltd. ............ Sept. 70,000 70,000 £1 £ 70,000 627,759 695,800 9.94 .11.5 19.85 15.385 8.00 61.00 35.00 24,694 
Ayer Tawah Plant. Co., Ltd. 500,000 335,449 $1.00 ¥ 335,449 600,000 746,000 2.23 19.50 2.94 25.637 1.40 11.70 6.80 50,464 
Batu Anam Rub. Ests.. Ltd. Dec. 960,000 960,000 $0.10 ¥ 353,698 644,052 528,400 .55 .16 89 21.429 0.30 2.90 0.81 1,240,346 
Bute Plantations (1913) Ltd. ,, 500,000 353,698 $1.00 ¥ 353,698 644,052 795,500 2.25 15.35 3.76 20.895 1.40 15.00 6.00 180,980 
Cee United Rub. Co., 
Ns crniaamed Vanah giitale ts ells “ 1,200,000 956,804 €0.10 $ 95,680 611,667 778,000  .81 .16 1.31 18.605 0.40 5.20 1.62 1,379,647 
ee Rub. Ests., Ltd. ...... June 1,095,850 1,051,438 $0.10 §€ 105,183 260,551 359,000 .33 .16 53 6.849 0.05 1.74 0.50 4,860,615 
Consolid. Rub. Ests. (1914) 
Ltd. ... Dec. 900,000 484,837 -2/- £ 48,183 1,483,200 1,483,200 3.06 .17 4.68 18.088 1.23 14.20 5.10 506,585 
pot 350,000 200,000 ¥ 1.00 ¥ 200,000 627,049 808,000 4.04 15.50 6.70 19.780 1.80 18.70 11.70 163,681 
Kota Bahroe Rub. Ests. 

CEB ZED cde ticyascaeeceveysncdneas une 500,000 461,804 # 0.75 ¥$ 346,353 594,484 917,900 1.99 .18.23 2.84 22.727 1.00 10.10 4.00 573,445 
Padang Rub. Co., Ltd. ...... Apl. 500,000 500,000 # 1.00 8 500,000 291,700 450,500 .90 19.45 1.19 19.130 0.44 5.15 1.68 756,251 
Permata Rub. Est., Ltd. ...... Oct. 350,000 317,219 $1.00 $ 317,219 100,285 130,700 .41 .20 .52 23.333 0.28 3.00 0.90 336,006 
Repah Rub. & Tapioca Ests. Dec. 1,350,000 1,350,000 $0.10 $ 135,000 521,055 629,000 47 .17 .72 18,333 0.22 2.60 0.85 2,072,462 
Rabber Trust, Ltd. -.,-...<.: Sept. 25,000,000 1,436,000 ¥ 1.00 §¥ 1,082,000 1,609,656 2,528,842 2.34 12 4.57 15.841 1.60 16.30 6.30 2,058,224 
Samagaga Rub. Co., Ltd s 6,000,000 1,011,000 $0.10 ¥$ 101,100 467,080 555,700 .55 .15.5 91 21.341 0.85 3.90 1.28 1,003,635 
Semambu Rub. Ests., Ltd. ... Dec 900,000 900,000 €0.10 $ 90,000 361,594 510,100 .57 .15 .97 18.182 0.20 3.10 0.87 712,995 
Senawang Rub. Ests. (1921) 

LGN. csntecisatt evevaciansvutedude Jan, 1,140,000 1,140,000 $0.10 $ 114,000 575,600 677,000  .59 .15 1.03 5.263 0.08 3.60 1.00 2,983,168 
Shanghai Kedah Plant. Ltd. Sept. 00,000 300,000 $1.00 ¥ 300,000 726,547 977,997 3.26 .13.80 5.87 10.435 1.20 18.50 6.55 751,420 
S’hai Kelantan Rub. Ests. 

EOE etictvigens:oscaskexaseras 1,400,000 1,400,000 $0.10 § 140,000 372,025 372,025 .27 .21 32 15.294 0.13 1.78 0.62 5,702,787 
S’hai Malay Rub. Ests. Ltd. 

OE oy aie ca nctdtgnasacvexsee es xvne 30,000 30,000 10.00 & 300,000 19.46 14.000 7.00 52.00 35.00 6,173 
S’hai Malay Rub. Ests., Ltd. 569,301 737,100 12.93 .16 

PM csitg vo <nctgyg ace ian oanih say 30,000 27,380 $10.00 ¥ 273,800 22.44 11.600 8.12 70.00 30.00 1,014 
Shai “Pahang Rub. Ests., 

TORE ss ienn in aultsNien visu dais inn bod une 300,000 235,900 $1.00 ¥ 235,000 414,573 632,000 2.68 .22.90 2.76 21.789 1.00 10.50 3.00 437,580 
Sua Manggis Rub. Co., Ltd. _,, 280,000 270,000 $1.00 § 270,000 197,440 259,100 .96 .19 1.31 21.276 0.40 4.25 1.50 118,040 
Sungala Rub. Est., Ltd. ...... Mar. 180,000 180,000 $1.00 ¥ 180,000 301,640 472.000 2.62 14.90 4.48 14.545 1.20 14.40 5.40 187,174 
Sungei Duri Rub. Est., Ltd. June 40,000 40,000 $8.50 8 340,000 477,000 695,400 17.37 .14.51 30.27 17.000 8.50 89.00 49.00 15,910 
Tanah Merah Ests. (1916) 

Ete feist tvadgareaee rng tates Mar. 1,500,000 1,300,000 ¥ 1.00 ¥ 1,300,000 827,000 1,348,585 1.04 .17.14 1.58 14.062 0.45 6.05 2.25 1,935,110 
Tebong Rub. Est., Ltd. ...... Jan. 4,000,000 4,000,000 $0.10 ¥ 400,000 1,260,076 1,459,100 .36 .16 58 8.824 0.12 3.05 0.98 7,404,445 
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Hongkong Stocks & Shares 
Quotations in HK$ 
Business Business 
December 6, December 7: done during December 6, December 7: done during 
1941 Buyers Sellers the week 1941 Buyers Sellers the week 
1043 H.K. Govt. Loan—4% 106 —_— — 18 H.K, Tramways ...... 273 284 28/273 
102 _ _ 224 ELK. Electrics ......... _ 32 33/32 
1,445 1,340 1,360 1,370/1,355 183 Macao Electrics ...... — 19 _ 
450 630 640 630/635 6.90 China Lights (Old) . 94 93 103/94 
250 385C.D. 400C.D. 400/390 3.60 China Lights (New) —_ 6 So 
200 H.K. Fire Insurances — — 260/245 253 H.K. Telephones 
0.50 China Underwriters . 1 _ _ KOIG) pial cess ize =; 34 34 
103 WHEY VER lS eraiies cans _— 140 = 9s H.K. Telephones 
19.40 Docks _..... sesteeseerenes — 17 $= (New) occiinisend — 193 = 
7.80 China Providents .... 124 123 13 18.30 Green Island Cements — 134 13% 
120 Douglas Steamships 200 — —_— 114 HK. Ropes weeeeseeeeve ae 10 =e 
11 aaa Bae! M. Steam- - in 19 Dairy Farms . ae 32 32 
55 “Star” Ferties ...... = 67 = ee ee, - 224 = 
23% Yaumati Ferries ...... _— 234 _ ne ia ie < 3 29 
44 Hongkong Hotels ..... 153 16 163/16 SEAL RE OWENS Srey = 
39.415 3K. Tends s.......) oat 82 85 _ China Emporiums ... 4.30 4.50 == 
84 Humphreys Estates .. 183 19 — sie The Sun (HLK.) Ltd. 2.80 3.00 cz 
4.30 .H.K. Realty & Trusts 15 15} 153 3.70 Sincere Co., Ltd ...... 6.30 6.50 6.30 
Atotp Abad hs SOWA a oil Jt 0 eR ———————————————— 
Tax Free It is reasonable to suppose that as 
Shell Transport and Earned Paid rationing ends and the enormous world 
< a % demand for oil and petrol can be satisfied, 
Trading Co., Ltd. 1935 5,021,246 17.5 17h the profits of this Company will expand. 
36 5,983,456 21.5 20% Plus Copal peg ote cage Ae lost 72 ae ee 
7 A F y Bonus 20% ships during the war it has managed to bu: 
ms The recent increase in Gulf oil prices 37 6,633,777 20.2 20 and buy so that the current fleet is only 
S Rng he attention to ~ Dromperts and 38 6,630,590 20.2 20 2% below the pre-war level. 
merits of oil companies. orld oil require- 39 2,477,840 5.8 5 liquid 
ments are rhuch higher than pre-war and 40 2329/8345 535 GesasuEe Ey GUL oo ait le weld pinces 
even higher than they were at the peak of 41 2,314,028 5.2 5 to take advantage of improving world con- 
war time demand. In fact all statistics point res kip oy : ditions. . 
to vastly increasing world demand which 44 1,944,922 53 5 The shares are currently quoted 96/3 for 
T™must benefit the Shell Transport and Trading 45 2,205,229 6.2 64 bearer or registered. In 1937 the highest the 


Company, whose branches and properties are 
situated everywhere. 


The Company’s net profits and dividends 
over the last 10 years are listed below:— 


It can be seen from these figures that 
profits have declined from over £6 million 
to £2 million and in the same period the 
dividend was reduced from 2% Tax Free to 
64 Tax Free as listed above. 


shares touched was £7.11/32 and in 1940 
when France fell the shares dropped to 28/9. 


This is one of the few leading industrial 
shares standing below their pre-war level and 
appear to offer scope for capital appreciation 
over the next 2 years. 


International Passenger & Safety Certificates, 
and Emigration Licences 


Following is a list of all steam ships and motor vessels holding International Passenger & Safety Certificates, and Emigration 


Licences. 


The total number is 57. 


There are 20 ships licensed for Emigration voyage. 


Of the 37 ships holding International 


Passenger & Safety Certificate 12 ships are licensed for International Voyage, 14 ships for Eastern Trade Short Voyage, 6 ships for 
Coastal and 5 ships for River Trade. 


Name of Ship. 


INTERNATIONAL PASSENGER & SAFETY CERTIFICATES 


Owners. 


S.S. Empire Clyde British Ministry of Transport 
»  Teucer Ocean S.S. Co., Ltd. 
» Yunnan China Navigation Co., Ltd. 
»  Yochow China Navigation Co., Ltd. 
»  Atreus China Mutual S. N. Co. 
»  Glenaffaric Glen Line Ltd. 
»  Eurybates Ocean S.S. Co., Ltd. 
M.V. Prometheus Ocean S.S. Co,, Ltd. 
S.S. Lycaon China Mutual S. N. Co. 
»  Kutsang Indo China S. N. Co. 
»  Devenshire Bibby Line Ltd. 
»  Glaucus Ocean S.S. Co., Ltd. 
»  Kwaisang Indo China S. N. Co. 
» Anhui China Navigation Co., Ltd. 
»  Helikon Tai Hing S.S. Co. 
» Hiram _ 
»  Mausang Indo China S. N. Co. 
»  Kweiyang China Navigation Co., Ltd. 
» Prosper Bellingham Tug & Barge Co. 
S.S. Daviken Wallem & Co. 
» Pronto — 
» Wo Sang Indo China S. N. Co. 
» Hong Kheng Ho Hong S.S. Co. 
»  -E Sang Indo China S. N. Co. 
»  Kutsang Indo China S. N. Co. 
»  Sandviken Wallem & Co. 
» Hanyang China Navigation Co. 
» Hai Yang Douglas. S.S. Co. 
»  Yochow China Navigation Co. 
»  Tsinan China Navigation Co. 
»  Hupeh China Navigation Co. 
» Hunan China Navigation Co, 
» Sai On Tung On SS. Co. 
»  Fatshan The China Navigation Co. 
» Kwong Tung The Yuen On SS. Co., Ltd. 


» Kwong Sai 
» Kwong Fook Cheung 


The Shui On SS. Co., Ltd. 
Ming Sang S.S. Co., Ltd. 


Agents, 
Bank Line Ltd. 


Holt & Co. 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Butterfield & Swire. 
Butterfield & Swire. 
Holt & Co. 


Butterfield & Swire. 
Holt & Co. 


Thoresen & Co., Ltd. 


Karsten Larssen & Co. 


Karsten Larssen & Co. 


DE tC ee | la 


Total No. of 
Passengers. Remarks. 
464 International Voyage 
78 International Voyage 
65 International Voyage 
70 International Voyage 
40 International Voyage 
94 International Voyage 
4 International Voyage 
125 International Voyage 
117 International Voyage 
242 International Voyage 
220 International Voyage 
112 International Voyage 
169 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
1,600 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
948 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
784 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
498 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
1,002 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
752 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
619 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
584 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
585 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
2,399 Eastern Trade: Short Voyage 
595 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
340 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
605 Eastern Trade Short Voyage 
256 Coasting Trade 
770 Coasting Trade 
290 Coasting Trade 
435 Coasting Trade 
257 Coasting Trade 
246 Coasting Trade 
1,406 River Trade 
1,407 River Trade 
921 River Trade 
1,173 River Trade 
512 River Trade 
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EMIGRATION LICENCES 


Passenger Saloon Weather Deck 
Name of Ship. Owners. Agents. Accommodation. Passengers. Passengers. 

S.S. Anhui China Navigation Co., Ltd. — 1,781 42 45 

»  Helikon * Tai Hing S.S. Co. — 966 20 23 
M.V. Van Heutz _— Java-China-Japan-Lijn N.V. 1,988 76 193 
S.S. Hiram a Thoresen & Co. 783 8 3 
M.V. Trienza The British Phosphate 919 2 £25 

Commissioner, Melbourne — 

S.S. Mausang Indo China S. N. Co. sae 440 10 284 

»  Tjibadak Java-China-Japan-Lijn N.V. oe 1,697 140 126 

»  Kwaisang Indo China S. N. Co. _ 169 9 _ 

» Prosper Karsten Larssen & Co. _ 727 16 69 

» E Sang Indo China S. N. Co. a 613 68 63 

» Pronto — Karsten Larssen & Co. 570 16 102 

» Wo Sang Indo China S. N. Co. — 604 68 61 
M.V. Tjijalenka Java-China-Japan-Lijn N.V. aa 1,777 219 149 
S.S. Hong Kheng Ho Hong S.S. Co. —_ 2,213 134 321 

»  Tjisadane Java-China-Japan-Lijn N.V. =) 1,682 220 —_ 

»  Kutsang Indo China S. N. Co. — 865 67 — 

»  Tjibadak Java-China-Japan-Lijn N.V. _ 1,834 140 263 

» Yunnan China Navigation Co., Ltd. a 65 15 — 

»  Yochow China Navigation Co., Ltd. _— 70 20 = 
M.V. Luxmi Bank Line Ltd. - 144 14 — 

Investigation Team in Native Spinning & engaged in spinning and weaving. 837 


Canton 
(By a Chinese Correspondent in Canton) 


Several members of the Control Yuan 
have recently arrived in Canton in order to 
investigate charges of corruption and graft 
reported in connection: with the take over 
procedures of enemy and puppet properties 
in Kwangtung. The Generalissimo has 
expressed particular concern about the 
extent of scandals and corruption prevailing 
in Canton. 


There is much sarcastic comment heard 
in Canton about the treatment of two 
notorious traitors viz. “‘Two Dollar” Li and 
Admiral Chiu Kwei-chang. Although both 
men are under custoly of Gen. Chang Fa- 
kuei, it is supposed against the will of 
officers of the late Gen. Tai Li’s organisation 
who certified that Li and Chang were some- 
how helping the underground workers in the 
dark days of war, the properties of these 
collaborators have not been molested. 


“Two Dollar” Li has taken over from 
the Japanese after their surrender about half 
of the gold bars and valuables stored in 
Hongkong; Li’s wife and his chief secretary, 
Wang Chung-ping, held at their Stubbs Road 
residence about HK$20 million worth of 
gems, currencies, precious stones etc. An 
investigation carried out by “take over 
officials ” in several of Li’s residences at first 
revealed that over fifty gold bars were found 
but after an “analysis” made by experts 
it was disclosed that gold had turned into 
pure copper. This case is among the 
mysteries into which the Control Yuan’s 
investigators are looking. 


Japanese war criminal suspects in Can- 
ton have confessed some time ago _ that 
Japanese officers buried about 5 tons of gold 
somewhere between Hongkong and Canton. 
The whole officialdom was mad about this 
hidden treasure but so far no trace has been 
found. It is rumoured that Gen. Tanaka, 
sentenced to death for war crimes, will not 
be executed if he helps in rescuing the gold 
ee caves where it is supposed to be 
stored. 


It was charged publicly that Canton 
officials of the take-over group have con- 
fiscated big opium cargoes which they con- 
ceal and sell slowly to the narcotics peddler 
in China, Macao and Hongkong. Another 
big drug cache, which originated from the 
confiscated stock of a Hongkong firm after 
the Japanese occupation early in 1942, 
allegedly amounts to 30 tons. Gen. Isogai 
entrusted it to some Chinese collaborationists 
for the purpose of financing “ special peace 
preparing agents” during the years of war. 
No trace of this drug hoard, Persian opium, 
has yet been found; it is supposed that some 
take-over officials have shared it with the 
beneficiaries of the Japanese Army. 


Canton hums with allegations of enrich- 
ment by officials who have personally, taken 
over large fortunes from Chinese collabora- 
tors, usually leaving a certain percentage in 
the possession of the traitors and pocketing 
the rest. In other instances take-over 
officials have reported to government certain 
assets of Japanese and puppet properties but 
have concealed a considerable part before 
the Central authorities. 


Weaving 
(From a Correspondent in Yenan) 


The movement to attain complete self- 
sufficiency in cloth through spinning and 
weaving is underway in the Communist con- 
trolled areas. Some areas can supply the 
local population and troops with sufficient 
cloth and even have more for export. For 
instance, planted calicos of Weihsien, in 
South Hopei, have good sale in other regions, 


Through spinning wheels and looms, 
many poor families have bought their own 
horse, land, cattle, implements and other 
properties. One village of Kaoyang county 
in Central Hopei bought 500 acres of land 
since last spring and earned more than 
24,000,000 dollars through spinning and 
weaving. 


1,076 out of 1,240 women around Hsing- 
tang county, west of the Peiping Hankow 
Railway in Central and western Hopei, are 


families of poor peasants have risen to 
middle farmers. In Manchang, northwest of 
Paoting, one year’s income through spinning 
and weaving is three times the annual 
income through farming. 


Spinning wheels have increased from 
10,000 to 2,040,000 and looms from 150,000 to 
470,000 within one year in Shantung CP 
controlled areas. Enough cloth is produced 
in these areas for the use of troops and the 
local population. 90 percent of families in 
Faning county in Central Kiangsu are 
engaged in spinning and weaving and 75 
percent of the local population survived 
through last spring famine by spinning and 
weaving. 


Women are being organized through the 
spinning and weaving co-operatives and 
their economic and social status has been 
raised by raising their earning power. 
While solving food problem through the land 
reform movement and promoting agricul- 
tural production drive, the clothing problem 
is being solved through self-planting, self- 
spinning, self-weaving and _ self-clothing 
movement. 


CHINA’S IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


FOR JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER 1946 IN THOUSANDS OF CHINESE DOLLARS 


Aden, Perim, ete. 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
British India ............ 
British North Borneo 
Burma 
Canada 
Egypt (including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) .. 
Finland 
France 
French Indo-China . 
Germany ............ 
Great Britain . 
Hongkong 
Iran (Persia) . 


Malta .... 
Netherlands East Indies 
Norway 

Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippine Islands 
Straits Settlements and F.MS. . 
Sweden 
Switzerland ....... 
Thailand (Siam) .. 
U.S. of America . 
U.S.S.R. (Russia), Asiatic Routes 
Other Countries 


Net Net 

Imports % Exports qo 
2,518,090 0.25 36,691 0.02 
9,172,998 0.92 847,889 0.37 
3,883,673 0.39 1,967,833 0.87 
61,000,351 6.11 52,985 0.16 
89,861,704 9.01 14,656,443 6.47 
18,081,866 1.81 _ —_ 
910,963 0.09 513,003 0,23 
14,064,536 1.41 1,230,745 0.54 
3,938,395 0.39 2,219,465 0.98 
2,423,763 0.24 _ _ 
1,208,158 0.12 3,837,060 1.69 
3,913,007 0.39 83,837 0.30 
1,662,705 0.17 _ _ 
40,356,876 4.05 13,377,446 5.90 
47,522,553 4.76 52,757,039 23.27 
7,739,682 0.78 127,405 0.06 
2,845,671 0.29 4,294,543 1.89 
1,323,414 0.13 3,184,682 1.40 
39,179 _ _ _ 
34,183,500 3.43 9,416 _ 
2,052,270 0.21 111,347 0,05 
7.674.520 0.77 222,299 0.10 
8,642,854 0.87 — _ 
1,297,799 0.13 —_ _ 
4,761,224 0.48 3,151,951 1.39 
13,739,319 1.38 4,327,414 1.91 
8,870,254 0.89 853,567 0.37 
15,041,205 1.51 775,829 0.34 
4,035,615 0.40 1,357,063 0.60 
574,157,521 57.55 100,724,260 44.43 
2,357,801 0.24 13,502,201 5.96 
8,305,703 0.83 1,591,083 0.70 


997,587,169 100.00 226,713,496 100.00 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CHINA'S FOREIGN TRADE FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1946 


NET EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES: VALUE OF MERCHANDISE: BY GROUPS. 
Value in thousands of Chinese National Dollars (000 omitted). 


January February March April May June July August September Total 

Animals & Animal Products 89,145 67,556 1,201,950 121,837 5,802,441 4,901,880 5,706,662 16,152,551 13,386,229 47,403,251 
Hides, Leather, Skin (Furs) 174 193 1,141,271 —66,375 2,088,944 699,017 4,112,919 6,502,842 5,796,948 20,275,933 
Fishery and Sea Products .. 79,115 77,717 163,729 100,598 126,875 88,703 87,102 161,084 275,785 1,160,708 
Beans and Peas ..............5 47 a 454 1,959 56,311 85,709 107,857 354,136 196,432 802,905 
Cereals and Cereal Products 56,135 102,647 151,317 25,825 51,161 32,010 504,029 40,692 450,656 1,414,472 
Dyestuffs, Vegetable .......... 3,661 2,586 10,484 16,591 8,133 98,265 49,926 57,574 47,544 294,764 
Fruits, Fresh, Dried and 

re ea ge 300,716 241,292 425,532 203,862 307,877 380,209 290,801 620,626 622,498 3,393,413 

edicina 

Splees case rieteare asics 519,030 410,818 756,734 1,092,111 1,384,489 2,362,404 888,391 1,608,793 1,803,384 10,826,154 
Oils, Tallow and Wax 3 457 4 5 4,006 361,232 2,155,953 3,538,560 9,461,716 12,304,179 27,826,112 
SOCKS: 5... .savarcst xcssaaghnye 7 105,625 53,122 50,578 42,753 238,751 208,798 56,195 232,356 291,295 1,279,473 
Spirituous Beverages . : 6,977 11,506 11,831 11,134 89,153 57,155 35,807 105,795 139,925 469,283 
Sugarci..fcet setae = =: == 893 37,711 6,408 4,987 880 37,188 88,067 
DOR etuse 5,630 25,292 25,379 8,657 140,830 81,991 280,218 1,473,424 3,972,790 6,014,211 
Tobacco . F 22,744 97,358 229,766 61,912 139,872 172,546 188,956 484,653 177,618 1,575,425 
Vegetables ..... 5 280,270 174,258 507,896 369,286 460,504 778,555 420,793 865,571 1,177,757 5,034,890 
Other Vegetable " 89,789 41,520 80,355 224,891 251,890 300,157 342,088 422,890 605,659 2,359,239 
Bamboo: hisetesssses cee eso ans 13,607 14,171 31,872 57,022 71,879 140,340 76,920 99,757 114,784 620,352 
Fuel .... 72,547 1,406 102,582 71,183 80,136 609,459 177,819 296,415 441,245 1,852,792 
Rattan 248 67 315 1,853 1,469 3,294 3,734 1,306 1,808 14,094 
Timber, Wood and Manu- 

facturess c.nceset eect 20,173 40,680 99,890 205,985 240,077 320,455 260,134 407,962 419,576 2,014,932 
Paper: 3.2.5.2: ‘ 124,079 89,622 229,409 366,903 279,104 299,527 309,651 606,851 567,461 2,872,607 
Textile: PIDCTS ssi sc ccesbensvescws 981,734 854,356 597,525 2,217,757 3,201,986 816,295 7,182,629 8,579,344 6,011,076 30,442,702 
Yarn, Thread, Knitted 

OOKS eee oye eect sonoorerepedeses 1,002,730 760,171 407,476 934,368 1,359,115 287,006 1,737,787 1,763,517 2,731,856 10,984,026 
Piece’ Goods ....c000:--2- - 78,434 27,841 24,862 153,681 205,124 261,704 381,379 2,308,117 5,639,215 9,080,357 
Other Textile Products ...... 1,753,591 467,848 642,847 119,451 821,397 394,642 701,133 1,157,469 1,873,652 7,932,030 
Ores, Metal, Metallic Pro- 

ANCE otiores sn cen eaitee en vrv done na 9,979 14,120 1,036,151 87,905 216,933 267,058 788,603 2,907,319 3,051,272 8,379,340 
Glass and Glassware ......... 16,815 34,633 39,215 33,906 51,855 67,757 107,687 142,246 214,090 708,204 
Stone, Earth, Sand & Mfers. 38,167 43,695 85,249 124,646 236,062 223,143 299,791 609,759 494,636 2,155,148 
Chemicals & Chemical Pro- 

ucts ences ied 34,036 442,575 75,490 64,804 97,589 1,010,166 621,525 3,807,264 1,671,046 7,824,495 
Printed Matter . 33,908 19,882 42,208 13,199 44,792 19,990 33,149 50,935 225,149 483,212 


Sundry RNs PULLS a tie aes 597,678 427,307 1,087,725 818,376 1,419,746 1,134,505 1,215,407 1,789,279 2,613,882 11,103,905 
6,337,241 4,544,243 9,260,097 7,490,979 19,873,438 18,265,101 30,512,639 63,073,123 67,356,635 226,713,496 


NET DIRECT IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES: VALUE OF MERCHANDISE: BY GROUPS. 
Value in thousands of Chinese National Dollars (000 omitted). 


January February March April May June July August September Total 

Cotton Piece Goods, Grey .. 8,951 5,234 2,403 2,747,814 44,726 20,505 19,498 280,146 70,332 3,199,609 
Cotton Piece Goods, White 

OF DyEd) su. ceresseccayaaceer 35,717 1,379 18,441 7,125,690 351,017 2,613,891 7,902,210 7,640,318 3,263,524 28,952,187 
Cotton Piece Goods, Printed 1,082 1,055 11,320 2,068 42,356 163,235 101,778 839,810 363,779 1,526,483 
Cotton Piece Goods, Miscel- 

Janeous) foster 16,235 4 5,814 5,170 48,969 114,707 72,284 2,881,966 60,071 3,205,220 
Cotton, Raw; Cotton Yarn, 

and Cotton Thread ......... 6,009,904 9,099,149 24,909,197 52,152,292 51,862,073 48,220,604 32,501,726 19,303,017 40,511,398 284,569,360 


Cotton Manufactures 
d 26,557 10,499 335,362 189,072 169,734 1,214,448 258,002 610,637 1,196,813 4,011,124 


Lag es 
Flax, Ramie, Hemp, Jute, 
and Manufactures thereof 38,818 13,519 79,316 129,820 228,513 723,560 1,889,471 1,767,368 4,165,348 9,035,733 
Wool and Manufactures 
TTIGVE OL isvec cca ps ands tae seats 32,112 45,354 369,914 662,027 629,803 2,427,146 4,349,812 4,647,301 11,989,770 25,153,239 
Silk (including Artificial 
Silk) and Manufactures 
thereof ji .0s.c2cckevensecs cane 16,693 9,775 47,789 20,481 2,695 121,843 81,607 13,561 577,812 892,256 
Metals and Ores .... 7 188,662 258,809 1,884,020 2,832,327 -.2,962,963 6,421,921 4,957,939 6,965,923 13,042,847 39,515,411 
Machinery and Tools . —6,398 46,846 700,894 1,693,443 2,244,706 2,943,103 1,550,229 4,566,036 6,377,760 20,116,619 
Vehicles and Vessels . 2,319 300,083 178,878 774,349 2,923,718 6,851,602 6,701,610 8,760,301 7,506,436 33,999,296 
Miscellaneous Metal 


Pactures ee ose tai. kstetaden 289,195 422,971 1,224,670 1,869,261 1,275,474 3,212,328 © 2,742,796 4,959,209 10,250,715 26,246,719 
Fishery and Sea Products . 79,573 53,781 1,472,889 913,940 1,889,231 1,272,023 755,153 956,341 1,852,702 9,245,633 
Animal Products, Canned 

Goods, and Groceries ..... 387,250 480,363 634,582 375,229 1,362,999 ° 5,760,428 2,870,175 3,083,801 5,675,344 20,630,171 


29,213 25,311 844,406 328,694 767,824 1,788,508 1,458,422 3,854,066 7,750,435 16,846,879 
139,905 680,109 259,697 779,208 1,825,260 2,175,335 1,031,041 1,746,283 5,341,376 13,978,214 


375,696 634,029 1,228,315 703,946 1,107,765 871,688 516,965 450,741 756,377 6,645,522 
13,631 198 64,699 63,766 97,070 94,410 112,815 85,664 108,976 641,229 


Cereals and Flour 


12,229 41,034 108,157 97,777 52,588 221,151 81,345 55,476 230,661 900,418 
110,689 200,877 152,312 = 1,537,855 768,174 4,723,130 1,662,263 3,119,104 13,972,222 26,247,626 


Chemicals and Pharmaceu- 


Salat) ciSerceeceen sco tenerceniee 361,052 295,235 1,643,803 3,963,770 2,715,695 8,591,777 8,040,138 13,474,146 17,900,873 56,986,489 
Dyes, Pigments, Paints, and ; 
Varnishes 35. s.sis creation 208,019 248,174 1,017,564 2,035,532 1,541,786 5,194,263 3,895,337 5,837,910 11,300,191 31,278,776 


Candles, Soap, Oils, Fats, 
Waxes, Gums, and Resins 1,612,220 2,540,031 6,361,045 40,014,989 74,912,514 16,176,334 14,551,164 14,810,440 32,107,747 203,086,484 
Books, Maps, Paper, and 


Wood Pulp ...........:s0s.s000 368,099 294,857 2,978,980 1,340,486 2,730,765 6,067,400 3,815,664 10,299,854 17,756,897 45,653,002 
Hides, Leather, and other 

Animal Substances ......... 147,097 151,221 380,544 373,118 738,342 2,749,625 2,117,952 2,444,360 5,803,554 14,905,813 
Mimber sieisiei ate as svvcvssnstanies — 40 3,531 444,506 260,188 502,452 971,475 2,841,343 3,733,862 8,757,397 


Wood, Bamboos, Rattons, 
Coir, Straw, and Manu- 


factures thereof ...,........ 50,610 38,365 92,077 225,933 252,626 657,498 659,393 923,145 1,351,040 4,250,687 
Coal, Fuel, Pitch, and Tar .. 52,333 88,521 8,903 712,188 92,397 640,481 421,950 150,173 2,300,897 4,467,843 
Chinaware, Enamelledware, 

fe ety veers errr ere rr 24,764 11,105 34,657 31,050 33,137 159,455 183,620 243,093 820,827 1,541,708 


Stone, Earth, and Manufac- 
tures thereof ... 7 6,768 11,292 119,250 281,939 2,541,933 973,899 636,585 553,745 932,122 6,057,543 
BUNGE yor ecexsecses 274,826 591,769 2,262,035 4,105,956 1,958,723 5,177,277 4,650,742 9,292,958 16,728,193 45,042,479 


10,913,921 16,600,989 49,435,464 128,533,696 158,435,764 138,846,027 111,562,171 137,458,236 245,800,901 997,587,169 
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